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LUCIUS L. WALTON. 


The president of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy is a native 
of New Jersey. He received his early education in his home town, Clinton, and 
graduated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1888. Soon after gradua- 
tion Mr. Walton went to Danbury, Conn., as manager of the Barnum Pharmacy; 
in May 1892 he came to Williamsport, Pa., and opened a drug store, under the 
name of L. L. Walton & Co. This business has been continued by him since that 
time in the same locality. 

Mr. Walton joined the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association in 1903, 
and has served that organization as treasurer, secretary, vice-president and presi- 
dent. He has been chairman of its Executive Committee, and chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation for a number of years. The Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacyghas honored him with the degree of Master in Pharmacy, and the Pitts- 
burgh Cftege of Pharmacy with that of Doctor of Pharmacy. 

Governor Pennypacker appointed Mr. Walton a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Pharmacy, and he received re-appointment from the succeeding 
governors until, in 1909, the Board elected him secretary, which office he still 
holds. A paper presented by him last year before the Joint Session of the Section 
on Education and Legislation A. Pu. A., the American Conference of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Faculties and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, on ‘Practical 
Experience Requirements for Pharmacy Licensure,’’* dealt with the value of differ- 
ent kinds of experience for admittance to State Board examinations. It was 
favorably received, and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy appointed 
a committee on ‘Practical Experience”’ with Mr. Walton as chairman. A report 
of that committee, at the recent meeting in New Orleans, is printed in the Septem- 
ber JOURNAL A. Pu. A., p. 712. 

Mr. Walton joined the National Association of Retail Druggists in 1903 and 
he has served on various important committees of that organization. While his 
interests have been largely with the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the State bodies, his contributions have been helpful to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, with which he affiliated in 1904. E. G. E. 





* JouRNAL A. Pu. A., 9, 915, 1920. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


PROGRESSIVE PHARMACY. 

ECENT developments indicate that we aie entering on an era in pharmacy of 

closer relation between physicians, hospitals, nurses, pharmacists and the 
public. Many hospitals have been opened during recent years and more are con- 
templated; even the smaller towns are building hospitals, and plans for them are 
being thought out for country districts. There is specialization where formerly 
hospitals received all patients. In the development and, perfection of the hospital 
idea pharmacists will have to be considered and a closer interrelation will be brought 
about, as above indicated. ‘Team work of physicians and surgeons and the evolu- 
tion of the hospital which provides service that cannot well be had in the home 
have given the public an economic idea which will have a larger part in shaping 
the practice of medicine than heretofore and will have its effect on pharmacy. It 
is therefore up to pharmacists, not only to see that hospital pharmacy becomes 
an important part in the service, but that the experience gained therein and thereby 
is utilized for the benefit of pharmacy. Bringing the hospital pharmacists into 
closer touch with the American Pharmaceutical Association is one of the big things 
accomplished at the New Orleans meeting; continuous, comprehensive and ex- 
panding plans should be formulated. Much was said and done, but this was 
initiatory; there are great possibilities, and the Association and hospital pharma- 
cists can be mutually helpful. 

In the House of Delegates, American Medical Association, 1919, Dr. Hubert 
Work said: 

“Our public schools are teaching trades. Premedical training should assume 
direction there also. The necessary mental discipline may be obtained from studies 
essential to medicine, and time should not be occupied on branches studied only 
for a degree. Courses in the grades, high schools and colleges are so loosely knit 
that the first year in high school and college is largely wasted in fitting for the last 
three years. Could one year be safely clipped from the grades, one from the high 
school and one from the college course of those who would study medicine? 

“We have an inactive joint subcommittee with the National Educational 
Association which might well functionate on the pressing question of premedical 
education. A majority of common school boards in the United States have one 
or more physician members. This Association (The American Medical Association) 
can bring about through them new educational policies it may choose to inaugurate. 

“It is evident that the relentless pressure of this Association (A. M. A.) for 
higher college and professional standards, with their time and financial exactions 
on the one side and the decrease in disease through preventive medicine on the 
other, are grinding between them students and physicians of average opportunities.” 

In former years quite a number of graduates in pharmacy followed their course 
in pharmacy by the study of medicine, and many of these have made splendid 
records, which in some degree at least speaks for the value of the training obtained 
in a college of pharmacy. ‘The thought then comes that there are possibilities 
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of adjusting the preliminary educational requirements and the curriculum of a 
college of pharmacy, of a post-graduate or of a third or fourth year, so that these 
studies and training will be of equal or greater value than the premedical training 
now demanded by medical schools. The number who will avail themselves of 
such opportunities may be relatively small, but the curriculum can be so arranged 
that if it is the desire of the student to enter other activities he will be prepared 
to do so. E. G. E. 





THE INCREASING NUMBER OF DRUG STORES. 

NE reason for the increasing number of drug stores, both wholesale and retail, 

is the opportunity offered for dispensing alcoholics, including wine and beer.* 
The attitude of the drug trade on the question in general is gratifying. Very few, 
if any, druggists desire to fill and refill prescriptions for malt liquors in the quan- 
tities now permitted, neither can it be a welcome thought for the consumer that 
he may seemingly or actually be compelled to resort to prevarication in order to 
have a physician prescribe the ‘“‘medicine’’ and, thereafter, have the prescription 
filled. Unfortunately, there are some engaged in the drug business, and others 
who hold diplomas from medical colleges, who are content to prostitute their 
callings to this trade for the profits which accrue. 

Recently a druggist complained that on account of the increasing number 
of drug stores the volume of his business had decreased; however, a purchase of 
goods was delivered to this store on the day of this complaint, by a new-born 
wholesale “‘drug house.””. The conclusions that may be drawn from the foregoing are 
that the goods were purchased from the latter firm because they were priced some- 
what lower than by other houses, and an establishment was aided in making up 
its minimum drug sales required under the law, tobe designated wholesale druggists." 
The inducement of lower prices is the effective one that will produce desired and 
quick results, the loss is figured in the overhead on liquor sales. The action on 
the part of the retailer does not evidence consistency and his good judgment may 
be questioned, for he is helping to build up a business that may disgrace him and 
his profession, just as the encouragement of retail stores established for dispensing 
liquor and beer will do. The line of thought may be carried further—the laymen 
who patronize such places, because conveniently located or sundry articles are 
sold there at attractive prices, are apt to reap reward of a kind not figured on in 
the saving of a few dollars—they may help build up a discreditable business in 
their neighborhood while undermining that of a representative citizen, one who 
desires to uphold the dignity of his profession, unwilling to be a reprehensible 
citizen and unprofessional man, and devocate an honored vocation. ‘These are 


’ 


matters for serious thought. 

The chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation, at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Pharmaceutical Association,” said: ‘‘Our profession 
places in the hands of the votary moral obligations of a high standard, and he whose 





*Anti-beer bill has since become a law. 

1 The regulations require that the money value of the sales of liquor be not more than 
10 percent of the total sales. A ratio of some kind for sales at retail might also be fixed and 
prove helpful to officials. 

2Proceedings, A. Ph. A., 1902, p. 558. 
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character permits him to trifle with human life or health, or encourage the frailties 
of human nature, has no right in the ranks; therefore the qualifications of moral 
character expressed in the laws should be a matter of more important consideration 
And again: ‘“The enforcement of laws of this char- 


’ 


than is frequently the case.’ 
acter depends more upon the moral stamina of the dealer than the terror of the 
law.” 

There is no desire herein to discuss the value of alcoholics and malt beverages 
as medicinal agents but, unfortunately, the legalized traffic in them rests in the 
hands of physicians. In this comment attention is directed to the importance 
of keeping an undesirable class out of the drug business; a closer watchfulness 
over some of those engaging therein becomes a duty to the profession; the pro- 
posed regulations invite a condition by no means desired. 





COLLEGES OF PHARMACY AS PREMEDICAL SCHOOLS.* 
BY HORATIO C. WOOD, JR., M.D.! 

Forty of the States in our Union demand as a prerequisite to the study of 
medicine one or more years of ‘‘college education,” 7. e., a study of subjects beyond 
the high school standard. It is specified in many of these laws that this education 
must be acquired in a “college of arts and science.’’ Although the wording of 
this section of the laws is sometimes ambiguous the manifest purpose of it is to 
exclude those schools where professional preparation has been the prime purpose. 
The University of Pennsylvania says: ‘Time spent in professional schools of law, 
dentistry, pharmacy, etc., will not be accepted as the equivalent of any part of 
the two years of college education.” 

I should like to have you consider with me for a little while this evening whether 
this discrimination against schools which teach pharmacy is a wise one. 

REASONS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

Before undertaking this investigation we should have a clear idea of why 
collegiate preparation is desirable for the study of medicine. As I see it there are 
three fundamental reasons. 

First—Weeding out the mentally incompetent. In an interesting article 
in the Scientific Monthly (January 1921) Professor Pillsbury, of the University 
of Michigan, points out that the modern educational system has a ‘‘very important 
function as a selecting agency, a means of separating the men of best intelligence 
from the deficient and mediocre. All are poured into the system at the bottom; 
the incapable are soon rejected or drop out after various grades and pass into the 
ranks of unskilled labor . . . the more intelligent who are to be clerical workers 
pass into the high school; the most intelligent enter the universities, whence they 
are selected for their professions.’’ ‘There can be no doubt that the amount of 
education a man can acquire is limited by his natural endowments. ‘There are 
types of intellect, amply sufficient for the requirements of swinging a pick-axe or 
shoveling coal, to whom an asymmetric carbon atom would remain a mystery 





*An address before the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, November meeting. 
1 Professor of Materia Medica at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
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even after forty years of study. It is manifest that a man with insufficient degree 
of intelligence to pursue a course at college can never reach high success in the 
practice of medicine. 

Second.—Advantage of a certain degree of familiarity with what are called 
“cultural” subjects. A man may be able to cure malaria without ever having read 
Shakespeare, but he is certainly limited in his outlook on life and, I believe, in his 
usefulness to the community unless he has some acquaintance with English litera- 
ture. It is highly improbable that he who has never read any of the standard 
masterpieces will ever develop a good literary style either in speaking or writing. 
When I say ‘‘good literary style” I mean the power of expressing himself so as to 
convey his meaning clearly and forcibly, not merely to charm the ear. If a man 
be ignorant of history he cannot properly interpret modern trends either in his 
profession or in the world in general and there is certainly a crying need in the 
medical profession to-day for men whose feet are held to the ground by a knowl- 
edge of the fads of the past. But I am not here to argue for the value of general 
culture as a professional asset; I can only say that, like the great majority of pro- 
fessional educators, I am firmly convinced of it. 

Third.—The third, and probably most important, reason for the premedical 
course is to provide a knowledge of certain branches which are fundamental to 
the medical sciences. 

COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF SCHOOLS OF ARTS OR OF PHARMACY. 

Let us consider the advantages of the present pharmacy course as a preliminary 
for the medical course under these three divisions. 

First as a mode of selection of the mentally fit. The value of the present 
pharmacy course as a means of separating men into their intellectual or psycho- 
logical groups seems to me at least equally high, if not higher, than that of the 
ordinary college curriculum. The subject of materia medica is as good a test of a 
man’s memory power as that of history. Organic chemistry requires a degree of 
logical reasoning of as high a type as that in trigonometry or calculus. The man’s 
powers of observation, as well as his control over finer muscle movements, are 
fully tested in the chemical and pharmaceutical laboratories. I might digress 
a moment to point out that motor control, 7. e., the power to guide accurately the 
finer movements of the hands, is regarded by psychologists as an important test 
of intellectual capacity and is an essential quality both to the student end practi- 
tioner of medicine. The success of the medical student in anatomy, physiology, 
pharmacology and chemistry is very largely conditioned on his ability to perform 
delicate manipulations. 

The second advantage of a premedical college training is a widening of the 
mental horizon that comes only from knowing something of matters beyond 
the realm of our daily occupations. The relative value of various studies for this 
purpose is a matter of personal opinion, but I wish to point out that the differentia- 
tion of a purely cultural subject rests primarily upon the fact that it has no im- 
mediately apparent usefulness in assisting a man’s professional activities. Whether 
a subject is a cultural one or an utilitarian one depends very largely upon what the 
student’s future career is to be; for example, a knowledge of trigonometry is of no 
immediate advantage to a practicing physician but is essential to the engineer; 


és 
& 
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to the one it is a matter of general educational interest, to the other it means bread 
and butter. To the business man, Grecian history is purely an ornamental ac- 
quirement but to the artist it is almost a professional requisite. 

While some of you may differ, the subjects which seem to me pre-eminently 
suitable as educational ornaments for the physician are rhetoric and history. I 
also believe that he should be well grounded in at least two foreign languages, 
one ancient and one modern, and that a knowledge of higher mathematics, as 
trigonometry and calculus, is valuable. I do not wish to infer that other subjects 
such as geology, psychology and botany may not be of value as educational em- 
bellishments but they are rather too closely related to the professional subjects 
to be considered as purely ornamental. 

It is very manifest that the ordinary two-year course in pharmacy is so hope- 
lessly deficient in these branches that it lies outside of all comparison with the 
academic institutions. There has recently been, however, a strongly manifest 
tendency on the part of colleges of pharmacy to enlarge the scope of their work, 
and a number of them have instituted courses covering four years of study and 
leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. In these institutions 
are being offered, although not in so abundant variety as in the academic colleges, 
courses covering the more essential topics of a liberal education such as English, 
French, German and mathematics. 

The third reason for requiring a collegiate education is that there are certain 
branches fundamental to the medical sciences, which are no longer taught in medical 
schools, which are essential to understanding of the medical subjects. For example, 
it is manifestly impossible for a student to follow the course in physiological chem- 
istry, which is usually given in the first year of medical curriculum, unless he has 
an acquaintance with general chemistry. 

That this is the most important reason for premedical training is shown by 
the fact that a knowledge of the same fundamental branches is required, not only 
by the Council on Education of the American Medical Association, but practically 
all the medical schools in the country and also by the laws governing medical 
practice in a majority of the States in the Union. 

Thirty-six of the United States require two years of college education as pre- 
liminary to the study of medicine, and four others require one year of college educa- 
tion. Of thirty-one States, of whose requirements I have record, twenty-seven 
specify that a portion of this preliminary education must be devoted to the subjects 
of physics, chemistry and biology and sixteen of them include also a modern lan- 
guage. In only four of these thirty-one States is there no restriction as to the sub- 
jects to be studied. The rules of the Council on Education of the American Medical 
Association require, in addition to a high school education, two years in an “‘ap- 
proved college of arts and science’ which must cover a minimum sixty semester 
hours and include a certain number of hours in specified subjects. These are 
shown in the table, Column 1. In addition to the obligatory subjects mentioned 
in this table the Council on Education “‘strongly urge’’ that a portion of the elective 
time be devoted to a foreign language, botany, zodlogy and psychelogy. 

As an example of requirements which are distinctly in excess of the minimal 
outlined by the Council on Education we may take the entrance requirements of 
Johns Hopkins University. There are other schools in the country whose entrance 
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requirements are as high or even more strict than those of Johns Hopkins but I 
have chosen this school because, while it does not insist upon a collegiate degree, 
it requires an amount of preliminary education which cannot be finished ‘n two 
years. ‘The conditions for entrance into Johns Hopkins University Medical School 
are shown in Column 2 of the table. 

In order to ascertain how nearly these conditions of preliminary education 
may be fulfilled in a college of pharmacy, I have summed up the amount of time 
devoted to the various subjects which are either requisite or highly desirable as a 
preliminary to medical study, in the first two years of three schools of pharmacy 
which offer a four years’ course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
either pharmacy or chemistry. The curricula of these three schools, which are 
fairly typical, have been tabulated in the columns marked 1, 2 and 3 in the table. 


TABLE I. 
A. M. A. 5, Ges Oe 1. 2. 3. 

Physics 8 10 8 s 8 
Chemistry 12 15 38 23 18 
Biology 8 11 710 0 0 
Foreign language *6-12 A 10 12 8 
English 6 0 10 6 4 
Pharmacy 0 0 10 8 11 
Botany *3-6 0 0 4 2 
Pharmacognosy 0 0 0 4 9 
Mathematics *3-6 0 6 6 4 
Others 26 B 8 0 2 

Totals 60 100 71 66 

* These subjects not compulsory, but “strongly urged.”’ 

tT Includes botany. 

A. “A reading knowledge of French and German”’ required. 

B. Must have had Latin as far as four books of Caesar. 

A. M. A. = Minimum requirements of the Council on Education of American Medical 
Association. 

J. H. U. = Johns Hopkins University, entrance requirements. 


It will be noted in the above table that the courses in all these schools meet 
or exceed the minimal requirements of the Council on Education except in the 
subject of biology, and in one school also in English. In school No. 1, which 
apparently meets all the requirements of the A. M. A., it is impossible to ascertain 
from the catalogue whether or not it meets the requirements in biology because no 
separation is made between the amount of time given to biology and to botany. 
While botany, strictly speaking, is a branch of biology, the Council on Education 
draws a line between general biology, botany and zodlogy; the rules state that the 
requirements in biology may be ‘“‘satisfied by a course of eight semester hours in 
either general biology or zodlogy or by courses of four semester hours each in zoél- 
ogy and botany, but not by botany alone.”’ 

It is evident, therefore, that however we may feel upon the advisability of a 
student acquiring his premedical training in the schools of pharmacy, some modi- 
fication of these courses is essential to conform with the legal requirements in most 
of them. It is probable, however, that these schools would have little difficulty 
in expanding their biological courses. 
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It seems to me evident that the course leading to Bachelor of Science in phar- 
macy is, at least from the legal standpoint, with perhaps some modifications, 
capable of being used in the training of medical as well as pharmaceutical students. 
The question, however, of the relative desirability of obtaining this introductory 
knowledge in a college of so-called liberal arts or in a college of pharmaceutical 
science is one that involves many more features than the mere amount of time 
devoted to specified subjects. 

ASSERTED SUPERIORITY OF COLLEGES OF ARTS. 

The most concise statement that I know of, as well as authoritative, on the 
advantages of collegiate training, is that of Dr. Colwell, secretary of the Council 
of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 

In an address before the Annual Congress of Medical Education last vear, 
Dr. Colwell (J. A. M. A., March 13, 1920) sums up: 

‘The advantages in requiring that the premedical work be taken in approved 
colleges of arts and sciences are: 

“1. The physics, chemistry and biology are taught without reference to their 
special bearing on medicine. It is not known to-day what particular facts obtained 
in the study of these sciences will be most useful in the medical research of to-morrow. 

“2. The quality of the premedical work is assured since it is carried on in 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in reputable colleges of arts 
and sciences. This provides also a satisfactory standard for measuring the value 
of irregular or so-called ‘equivalent’ courses. 

“3. The student is free to make a final choice of his life-work until he is best 
qualified to do so. He enters the class leading to the science degree; he has a 
chance to compare notes with those studying for other callings, and may find that 
some other line of endeavor appeals to him more than medicine. If so, he can make 
the change without any loss of time, since his premedical courses are equally ac- 
ceptable for admission to other departments. This freedom of choice is of great 
importance to the students, since from 10 to 30 percent change to some other 
-alling before their two-year course is completed. 

‘4. Students now enter medical schools with the benefit of two years in the 
college atmosphere, the contact with students in other departments, the social life, 
and the athletics, which are bound to influence their entire lives. 

“5. The arrangement is a safeguard against medical cults. It is seldom that 
a student who had studied genuine science in his courses in physics, chemistry 
and biology will be misled by the fallacious claims advanced by unscientific cults.”’ 

On each of these arguments I should like to say a few words. 

First—That the physics, chemistry and biology are taught without their 
special bearing on medicine. 

While I confess I cannot see great weight in this argument, it would be true, 
at least in a degree, of a course in a college of pharmacy and science. If the biology 
in such an institution were taught with any bias at all it would be as introductory 
to botany, a subject which is not recognized in our modern medical curricula. 

Second.—That the quality of the premedical work is assured since it is carried 
in the courses leading to the Bachelor of Science in reputable colleges of arts and 


sciences. 
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The crux of this argument, of course, lies in the B.S. degree. If a college 
of pharmacy is prepared to and does give a B.S. degree, after a standard four 
years’ course, is it not just as “reputable’”’ as an academic institution that does 
the same? Why should the fact that one institution teaches philosophy and 
Greek, and the other pharmacy and materia medica, beside the science courses, 
militate either for or against their respectability? 

Third.—The student is free to make a final choice of his life-work until he is 
qualified to do so. 

This means that when the student has entered the science course of a college 
he has not definitely committed himself to the study of medicine. If, however, 
at the end of one or two years of the college course which he has arranged as pre- 
paratory to the study of medicine, he decides he will become an engineer or an 
architect, he will have wasted a good deal of his time in studies that are of no 
direct value tohim. But the chemistry and biology that he would learn in a college 
of pharmacy are just as useful to the lawyer as the chemistry and biology that he 
would learn in a college of art. 

Fourth.—‘*The benefit of the college atmosphere, the contact of students in 
other departments, the social life and the athletics.” 

I confess that I am somewhat peeved whenever I come across this hoary 
tradition that association with your fellow man in a college hall has a different 
effect upon your character than association with the same man under any other 
circumstances. I believe the contact of the young man with his fellows is good 
for his development, but why that contact has to be sanctified by an ordained 
college of arts of science seems obscure. 

As for the social life of a college, that is a thing which varies with the individual 
school, not with the class of institution. When we contrast, for example, condi- 
tions at a great university like Columbia—with its thousands of pupils, relatively 
few of whom are in residence at the college, contending with the distractions of a 
great city in whose midst it is situated—to those at a little college like Haverford— 
located in almost rural surroundings, with its two or three hundred pupils practically 
all of them living on the campus—it seems ridiculous to talk about the atmosphere 
of college life as a fixed entity. If we grant for the sake of argument that there 
is some advantage to a boy being thrown into such intimate contact with two or 
three hundred of his fellows that he comes to know most of them by their first 
name, evidently it is not to be obtained in a large metropolitan university; on the 
other hand, if we believe that there is some advantage in having a common interest 
with two or three thousand fellows of his age with most of whom he has not even 
a nodding acquaintance, obviously, he cannot reap that benefit at any one of the 
hundreds of small colleges scattered throughout the country. 

The “atmosphere” of the college class room is only too often still that of 
school-boy days: “If I can fool the teacher (or in this case professor) into believing 
that I have done work that I have not done that proves how smart I am.” It 
does not seem to enter the mind of the pupil that he is there for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge which is going to enable him to earn his living and to take 
his place among the workers of the world. 

In striking contrast to this, in a college of pharmacy and science the presence 
in the class of men who are engaged in direct preparation for their life-work helps 
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to awaken a realization in the whole student body that play-davs are for children, 
and to engender an atmosphere conducive to serious study. This mental attitude, 
as well as the knowledge actually acquired, is a valuable asset to the student of 
medicine. 

Fifth—The arrangement is a safeguard against medical cults. 

I can conceive of no atmosphere so hostile to the development of a medical 
cult as that of a college of pharmacy; I would not except from this statement even 
the halls of a medical school. Medical science is still based largely on theory; 
pharmacy is cold, indisputable facts and the man who has become accustomed 
to handling facts does not fall an easy prey to the weird speculations of the fad- 
dists. 

There is one advantage that a college of arts has over one of pharmacy which 
appeals to me strongly; and that is the larger variety of secondary subjects offered 
to the student. Out of a required total of sixty semester hours the Council on 
Education insists on definite assignments for only thirty-four hours. In other 
words, nearly half of the student’s course may be arranged to suit himself. If he 
be interested in history, or geology, or philosophy, he has a certain amount of time 
which can be devoted to these scholastic amusements. The pharmaceutical 
school, however, offers him but little in the way of diversion; pharmacy, mathe- 
matics and Latin is about the sum total. 

While, in all candor, we must acknowledge this is a real deficit, I feel that 
there are certain superiorities of a school of pharmacy and science which offset it. 

Of the three fundamental subjects whose necessity is recognized by every- 
one, there can be no question that the most essential is chemistry. It must be 
remembered to-day that in most medical schools there is absolutely no instruction 
in the subject of general chemistry; it is as much taken for granted that the student 
knows this subject as it is that he knows how to add and multiply (to be sure, I 
have met medical students, not a few, who were unable to work simple problems 
in percentage, but they are Jaboring under a great disadvantage). A fair knowl- 
edge of general chemistry is an absolutely necessary antecedent to physiological 
chemistry, and the better the student is grounded in chemistry the easier it will 
be for him to gain a clear apprehension of pharmacology, physiology and many 
other branches. 

I do not think that anyone can seriously question the greater thoroughness 
of the chemical instruction given at a college of pharmacy and science compared 
to that of a college of arts and science. In the first place, if we compare, as typical, 
the number of hours on the curriculum of college No. 1 we will note that there are 
three times the requirements of the Council on Education. Moreover, I am 
persuaded that the quality of the teaching is superior and this I say without 
derogation to the academic institutions. It is only reasonable to expect that a 
subject which occupies nearly one-third of the time of the students, and is taught 
by one-sixth of the faculty, of an institution should be more highly developed than 
at an institution where it forms a mere accidental or unimportant part of a great 
number of courses. Go out among the druggists and the doctors of the United 
States and see who has the better knowledge of chemistry! It is not merely be- 
cause the druggist uses his chemistry, for I doubt if the pharmacist has much more 
need for chemistry in his daily occupation than the physician, but it is because the 
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training in chemistry given in schools of pharmacy is more than equivalent to the 
entrance requirements for the medical school plus the chemistry he learns after 
he enters the medical school. 

In physics and in biology, the other two fundamental subjects, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the training will be at least equal, if not superior, in the 
school of pharmacy to that in the academic institution for the reason that both 
of these subjects are more or less fundamental to the subsequent course in 
pharmacy. 

We see, therefore, that the college of pharmacy is superior to the college of 
arts in the instruction in the required premedical subjects and I wish to go further 
than this and to show that the college of pharmacy offers certain advantages even 
in the elective studies. It is notorious that the weakest part of the medical curric- 
ulum is in materia medica. ‘Time after time medical writers have stated that the 
reason that the manufacturers of proprietary mixtures flourish like the green bay 
tree is because the physicians of this country realize their inability to write a pre- 
scription properly. There is no better way to learn how to mix drugs, and how not 
to mix them, than to see the actual results of various combinations. In other 
words, while I would not assert that a practical acquaintance with pharmacy is 
necessary for the writing of prescriptions, I do believe it is of valuable assistance. 
That most teachers of pharmacology agree with this view is shown by the number 
of medical schools which include a course on pharmaceutical manipulations as 
part of their regular studies. But the time given to this course in a medical 
curriculum is totally inadequate to teach anything but the merest smattering of 
general principles. Even if we grant that the instruction in pharmacy in the typical 
B.S. course of the schools of pharmacy and science is more than is actually needed 
by the physician, it would require much argument to make me believe that a 
knowledge of geology or calculus is more valuable to a doctor than a knowledge 
of pharmacy. 

We should perhaps bear in mind in this discussion the student who is willing 
to spend four years in order that he may have a college degree, and givesome thought 
to the senior years of a college of pharmacy and science. In some of the institu- 
tions of this nature there is considerable variety in the subjects that are offered 
in senior years. The student may fit himself, for example, for an immediate 
position in industrial chemistry, or for the practice of pharmacy in one of its numer- 
ous branches. If at the end of his sophomore year he is still intent upon the study 
of medicine, he has offered to him a variety of subjects such as materia medica, 
bacteriology, pharmaceutical chemistry, ete., which will be of direct assistance 
in his future medical career, that are not obtainable in the ordinary college of 
arts and science. 

In conclusion I may sum up my views in the statement that while the courses 
leading to Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy are comparatively new and not yet 
developed to their highest efficiency, the day is not far distant when medical colleges 
and legislators will no longer be justified in their discrimination in favor of the college 
of arts and science as against the college of pharmacy and science. 
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THE 1920 COHOBATED OILS OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE PEPPER- 
MINTS.* 

(A Contribution from the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, in coéperation with the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Station.) 
BY ROLAND E. KREMERS. 

Through the courtesy of the Director of the Station and of Prof. W. O. 
Richtmann, Pharmacognosist in charge of the Gardens, the cohobated oils of 
American and Japanese peppermints produced during the summer of 1920 were 
placed at the disposal of the writer for investigation. The results for each species 
are reported below. 

JAPANESE PEPPERMINT. 

Material.—The aqueous distillate resulting from the usual steam distillation 
of the partly wilted herb was saved after the oil had been separated by a florentine 
flask and was cohobated. ‘That is, it was redistilled, the first one-fourth to one- 
third coming over as distillate being reserved for the repetition of the process, 
the residual three-fourths to two-thirds being discarded. This procedure was 
repeated until the final distillate was reduced to a volume too small for redistillation. 
The oil, separated from each run by passing the distillate through florentine flasks, 
is known as the cohobated oil. There were obtained: 


i ne Bien wines 250 Cc. (Fraction 1) 
2nd and 3rd cohobations................... 50 Cc. (Fraction 2) 
ae nr ee pe od end he 300 Ce. 
Constants.—The following physical and chemical constants were found: 
Constant. Fraction 1, Fraction 2, 

dis ee ee ee eee eee » 0 938 0 .953 

Ne Reelin Bers i iat ss.: 1.485 1.487 

Ester number ......... 39.2 

Ester no. after acetylation 69.1 

Percentester........... 13.8 

Percent alcohol as ester.. 10.9 

Percent total alcohol.... 20.3 

Percent alcohol free .... 9.4 


Fractionation.—The entire amount of oil was fractionated im vacuo after 
heating to 100° at atmospheric pressure had shown the absence of any appreciable 
quantity of low boiling compounds. After the third distillation, the following 
series was obtained: 


Fraction. BB. ow 8. dis. n19. 

1 —90° C. i acenahe 1.455 

2 90-95 aa arte 1.4736 
3 105-08 0.936 1.4828 
at 108-10 0.935 1.4845 
5 110-12 — ae 1.4858 
6 112-20 ee 1 .4860 
rf 120+ le 


Aldehydes.—Schiff’s reagent showed that a small amount of aldehyde was 
present in Fractions 1 and 2. 

Pulegone.—The constants of Fractions 3,and 4 suggested the presence of 
pulegone. The preparation of the nitroso-ketone was undertaken according to 
the directions in “‘Gildemeister,”’ Vol. I, p. 465. Turbidity ensued almost immedi- 








* Presented in abstract before Scientific Section A. Ph. A., New Orleans meeting, 1921. 
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ately after the mixing of the reagents. The melting point of the crystalline prod- 
uct obtained was found to be 83° C.; m. p. of bisnitroso-pulegone is given as 81.5°. 
Therefore pulegone was indicated. 

A volumetric assay for pulegone was made by the neutral sulphite method; 
original volume, 5 Cc.; final volume, 2.1 Cc.; loss 2.9 Cc., corresponding to 
58 volume percent. The reaction proceeded very slowly and may not have been 
complete when the reading was made. 

Following these indications, a preliminary attempt to isolate a crystalline 
bisulphite addition compound was successfully made. Accordingly Fraction 
108-10°, volume approximately 150 Cc., was diluted with 50 Cc. alcohol and was 
shaken with a solution of 100 Gm. sodium bisulphite in 200 Cc. of water. The 
addition product separated slowly. The latter was filtered off by suction, then 
washed with alcohol and ether. The pulegone was regenerated by the addition 
of alkali and separated by steam distillation. The recovered oil gave a good yield 
of semicarbazone, m. p. 167°. Pulegone semicarbazone melts at 167.5—168° C. 

Therefore pulegone was the largest single constituent of the oil. It has not 
been possible to identify any other. 

AMERICAN PEPPERMINT. 
Material.—The cohobation of the aqueous distillate of Mentha piperita gave 


the following quantities of oil: 


I on Swedcw a searnesaeae 810 Ce. (Fraction 1) 
es .. 246Ce. (Fraction 2) 
3rd cohobation....... Saapivira kc aero 70 Ce. (Fraction 3) 
CS ono 5 ou ke OS SAS Rees 32 Ce. 


Constants.—The following values were found: 


Fraction 1. Fraction 2. Fraction 3. 
ci ioe aie rein ei me 0.916 0.931 0.940 
a ak, ana ng a ions trian OR ee 1.468 1.471 1.476 
ESI RO EE TO OR RTT 21.65 22.4 29.9 
SPEER LET CE ta 7.9 10.6 
Percent alcohol as ester ..............-06. 6.0 6.2 -8.3 
Ester no. after acetylation................ 195.0 192.0 160.5 
I oe ons rie ra na i. 63 .6 62.5 50.8 
Piet AO HOE 5. sdk. ec das eawds 57 .6 56.3 42.5 


Aldehyde.—With Schiff’s reagent, Fraction 3 gave a faint reaction for aldehydes; 
nothing could be ascertained about this substance except that a negative test with 
aniline acetate proved it not to be furfural. 

Fractionation.—After it had been shown that no low boiling constituents 
were present in quantity, the entire amount of oil was repeatedly fractionated, 
resulting in the series tabulated below. 


Fraction. B. p. 11. des. n23. 
1 —75° C. 0.915 1.4553 
2 75-90 0.915 1.4610 
3 90-95 0.909 1.4625 
4 95-97 0.909 1 .4646 
5 97-99 0.908 1 .4656 
6 99-01 0.910 1 .4672 
7 101-04 1.913 1 .4682 
8 104-10 1.920 1.4725 
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Fraction. B. p. 11 dos. N23. 
9 110-20 1.928 1.4800 
10 120-30 0.951 1.495 
11 130—40 ; ‘ 1.500 
12 140+ meee tn ww tem 


Menthol.—The chief fractions, notably those boiling between 97 and 104° 
at 11 mm., crystallized on being exposed over night to temperatures below 0° C. 
By allowing the oils to freeze in separatory funnels or in percolators, the liquid 
portions could be drained with considerable success. By melting the crude crystals, 
refreezing, and draining again, pure menthol was isolated in some quantity. In 
a more severe winter than that of 1920-21, this method of isolation and purifi- 
cation should prove to be quite efficient. 

Menthone:—A test portion of the fractions from which menthol had been frozen 
out was treated with semicarbazide solution. ‘The semicarbazone thus obtained 
was purified by digestion with hot dilute alcohol; m. p. was 185°. Menthone 
semicarbazone melts at 184°; therefore menthone was present. 

Methyl-1 Cyclohexanone-3.—The constants recorded for methyl-1 cyclohexa- 
none-3 are: b. p. = 169° C.; do = 0.915; mp = 1.4480. Those of Fraction 1 
are in good agreement with these values. A preliminary trial yielded a semi- 
carbazone which had a melting point of 180° after recrystallization, namely, that 
of methyl-1 cyclohexanone-3 semicarbazone. Accordingly the presence of this 
compound is indicated. 

SUMMARY. 

The results of this investigation of the composition of the cohobated oils of 
American and Japanese peppermints established the following: 

1. ‘The cohobated oil of American peppermint is composed largely of menthol 
and menthone; menthylesters and methyl-1 cyclohexanone-3 are lesser coustitu- 
ents. 

2. The cohobated oil of Japanese peppermint contained no isolable quantity 
of menthol, which was contrary to expectation, but on fractionation yielded al- 
most exclusively the pulegone fraction. 

3. No explanation is offered for the fact that no alcoholic constituent was 
isolated from the Japmint oil after chemical assay had indicated the presence of 
20 percent of alcohol calculated as menthol, unless the usual assay methods are 
not applicable to oils containing a high percent of pulegone. 





A RAPID ASSAY METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF ASCARI- 
DOLE IN OIL OF CHENOPODIUM.* 
BY E. K. NELSON. r 

On account of the increasing use of oil of chenopodium as a treatment for hook- 
worm in man and animals, it is desirable to have a quick, reliable method for the 
estimation of ascaridole, which is undoubtedly the active ingredient. 

At present the oil is judged by its physical constants, and the Pharmacopoeia 
provides that it should have a specific gravity at 25° of 0.955 to 0.980, an op- 
tical rotation of —4° to —10°, and be soluble in 8 volumes of 70°7 alcohol. 





* Contribution from the Essential Oils Laboratory, Drug Division, Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Presented to Scientific Section A. PH. A., New Orleans 
meeting, 1921. 
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Since ascaridole is quite unstable under certain conditions, the oil is very liable 
to deteriorate on keeping especially if precautions are not taken to keep cool and 
exclude light.!. Quite a large proportion of the ascaridole might become thus al- 
tered without changing the physical constants so that they would fall without the 
limits prescribed by the Pharmacopoeia. 

The estimation of ascaridole in the oil was accomplished by Schimmel and 
Company,’ by fractional distillation, and is stated by them to be from 62 to 65% 
in normal oil of specific gravity 0.9708, from 45 to 50% in light oil, specific gravity 
0.9426, and 65 to 70% in an oil distilled by themselves. 

The residue left on vacuum distillation® seems to be of some value in indicat- 
ing to what extent the ascaridole has become altered, but as the results depend 
on the degree of vacuum employed and the temperature at which the distillation 
is carried on, they can only be an approximate measure of the non-volatile, resi- 
nous or polymerized material. 

The method here proposed depends on an observation of Flu, DeLangen and 
Weehuizen‘ that ascaridole is soluble in a mixture of 60 parts by volume of glacial 
acetic acid with 40 parts of water. 

In order to determine the action of the reagent on the terpenes of the oil, 
10 Cc. of chenopodium terpenes were shaken with 60% acetic acid in a cassia 
flask and found to be insoluble. 10 Cc. of ascaridole, similarly treated, dissolved 
to the extent of 98% and the residue remaining was a viscous oil which was probably 
altered or polymerized ascaridole. 

Accordingly all that is necessary to rapidly estimate ascaridole in oil of cheno- 
podium is to agitate 10 Cc. thoroughly inacassia flask, the neck of which holds 
10 Ce. graduated in tenths, with 60% acetic acid. 

The flask is then filled to the mark with 60% acetic acid and allowed to set- 
tle, or carefully centrifuged. The volume of undissolved oil deducted from 10 
and multiplied by 10, gives the volume percentage of ascaridole in the sample. 

The following are some results obtained by this method :— 


Pt , ” Per cent ascaridole. 
Sample No. 28 Rotation. Solubility. By distn. By acetic acid. 
ede a raid 6 hls eaia hea lies 0.9564 —§ .5° O.K. 64 70 
ee Niece ates en amen 0.9640 —5.0° O.K. a 70 
Ne eres tere er oe 0 .9564 —5 .65° O.K. = 64 
Re es ace a Os oe rae ace ee 0.9704 ue pend is 73 
Ee ee ree ae 0.9325 5 peat tras : , - 48 





A REPORT ON THE ZAMIA STARCH SITUATION.* 
BY JOSEPH F. CLEVENGER. 

One region in Florida where the Zamia plant, Zama floridana DC., grows was 
visited and a number of the plants were dug up and examined. In addition, the 
only mill manufacturing starch from the plant was visited. The following in- 
formation was collected: 





1 Nelson, Cir. Bur. Chem., No. 109, Jan. 1913. 

2 Schimmel and Company, ‘‘Semi-Ann. Report,’’ April 1908. 

3 Nelson, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 42, p. 1204. 

* Mededeel. u. het. geneesk. lab. te Weltervreden, 3rd ser. A, 1919, pp. 1-28. 

* Presented at the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La., September 6-11, 1921. 
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Description of Plant.—Zamia is a small dioecious plant, with a crown of leaves 
producing on different individuals pistillate (Pl. 1, A) and staminate (PI. 1, B) stro- 


bili (cones). 
belongs. 


f os 








Plate 1. Zamia floridana DC. 

A. Female plant showing tuberous-like rhi- 
zomes, crown of leaves, and a pistillate 
strobilus (cone). Approximately X 1/5. 

B. Plant showing staminate strobili (cones). 
Approximately X 1/5. 

C. Plant showing root tubercles. N. Approx- 
imately X !/s. 

D. Seed. Approximately X 1/2. 

E. Starch grains. Approximately X 80. 


This is characteristic of the Cycadaceae to which family the plant 
The seeds (Pl. 1, D), which are developed in the pistillate strobili, are 


somewhat oval, measuring approxi- 
mately one-half inch inlength. The 
cross-section shows a triangular out- 
line, a relatively thin, hard seed coat, 
and a starchy endosperm. When the 
seeds are mature the pistillate stro- 
bili disintegrate and the seeds may 
frequently be observed in large num- 
bers near the base of the crown of 
leaves. The plant has an enlarged 
tuberous-like stem (rhizome) which 
grows below the level of the ground. 
This habit of the plant enables it to 
withstand the frequent fires to which 
the region where it grows is subjected. 
It is of interest that numerous roct 
tubercles, presumably collecting nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, as do the 
nodules of the Leguminoseae, occur 
on the roots of this plant.' (See PI. 
1, C,N.) ‘These tuberous-like stems 
contain large amounts of starch. 

The starch grains (Pl. 1, E) are 
simple with the exception of a few 
compound grains of few components. 
The single grains are spherical ovoid 
and dome-shaped and vary in size 
from 6 to 40 microns in the longer 
axis. The majority of them vary from 
16 to 32 microns in the longer axis. 

Analysis of Rhizome.—The fol- 


lowing analysis of the plant on an air-dried basis, made in the Cattle Food and 
Grain Investigation Laboratory, Miscellaneous Division, Bureau of Chemistry, 


may be of interest: 


ce ae ee ee 
0 Re Oe eee Cr te eee 
er 
Peete CM HK 6.20) oo cc cccccccce 
RI oto 05004000 be eeeee 


Starch (diatase method)........ 
Ash insoluble in 10% HCl...... 


7.73% 
5.01% 
0.63% 
6.17% 
9.23% 


71.23% 
100.00% 


‘ roy 
ee ee 37.75% 


0.90% 





1 Karl F. Kellerman, ‘Nitrogen-Gathering Plants.’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Yearbook, 1910, pp. 213-218. 
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Of further interest in this connection is the report by Gifford,’ that water 
which has been used in washing the starch, when drunk by animals, produces 
slow poisoning. The character of this poison is not known. 

Growing Region of the Plant in Florida.—The region where the plant is collected 
for manufacturing purposes is restricted to a limited area in the vicinity of Miami, 
Florida, although it grows in the pine lands throughout the southern part of the 
State.2 This area does not extend appreciably south of Miami and not much 
north of Dania, nor in the regions which are subject to overflow. ‘The total area 
in which this form grows may be roughly estimated to cover about 150 square 
miles. The area, however, in which the plant may be profitably collected is rap- 
idly diminishing on account of the rapid growth of the city of Miami and its sub- 
urbs. The occurrence of a closely related form farther north in the central part of 
the state is reported, but it is does not appear to be used as a source of starch. 

Cultivation of the Plant—Zamia has not been cultivated on a commercial 
scale. Attempts made in California to grow this plant from the seed were ap- 
parently unsuccessful, possibly due to the absence in the soil of the organisms 
forming the tubercles. 

Supply of Rhizomes.—The manufacturer depends for his supply chiefly upon 
collections by the local residents, who are employed to dig up these rhizomes. 
It is stated that the same region may be profitably worked over once each five years. 

Preparation of the Starch—vThe method used in preparing this starch is sim- 
ilar to that used for other starches. The undried rhizome, when ground and mixed 
with water, is passed over a fine screen to separate the main portion of the vegeta- 
ble tissues from the starch. The product is then run into settling tanks, where a 
further separation is obtained. After the starch has settled it is drawn off and 
dried. The whole operation requires approximately three days. 

Use of the Starch.—The starch (Pl. 1, E) is used by natives as a food and in 
limited amounts in making crackers, biscuits, and other food products requiring 
starch. 

Present Status of the Industry.—While the mill under normal conditions is 
reported to have a capacity of about 24,000 pounds per week, or about 750,000 
pounds per year, it has been idle since September 1920. It is uncertain when this 
mill will be in operation again. ‘The manager contemplates, when circumstances 
permit, to manufacture starch from Zamia rhizomes and also to ship Maranta 
roots from the West Indies with the idea of preparing starch from them. 

Analytical data, such as the tincture power of different reagents, optical 
properties, and temperature of gelatinization, determined by Reichert* for both 
Maranta and Zamia starch, have been partly checked by the writer. Although 
useful as a means for differentiation, these data have little or no value as a means 
to determine the relative value of the starches. The author hes been unable to 
find any definite information regarding the value of Zamia starch as compared 





1 John Gifford, ‘‘The Everglades and Sovthern Florida,”’ 2nd Ed., 1912, p. 173. 

2 Winifred Kimball, ‘‘Reminiscences of Alvan Wentworth Chapman,” J. New York Botan- 
ical Garden, 22, 13, 1921. 

3 Mill visited on January 15, 1921. 

4E. T. Reichert, “Differentiation and Specificity of Starches in Relation to Genera, etc.,” 
1913. 
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with other starches. It is claimed by the manufacturer, as indicated on the 
label of the carton of his package product, that ‘you do not get that starchy 
taste by using Florida Arrowroot.”’ 

Designation of the Product.—Zamia starch has been marketed under the 

iesignation ‘‘Florida Arrowroot.’’ ‘True arrowroot starch is obtained from Mar- 
ania root. This double use of the term arrowroot has led to confusion in the trade 
which will become greater if Maranta starch is manufactured in Florida, as now 
seems possible. It is of interest that Maranta arundinacea, the plant yielding the 
product generally referred to as arrowroot starch, is cultivated to a limited ex- 
tent in some localities in southern Florida. 

The names ‘“‘Koonti,”’ “‘Coontie,”’ or ““Comptie,”’ used by the Seminoles, refer 
not only to the Zamia plant and its products, but have the general significance of 
the word “‘bread,”’ “‘grits,”’ or ‘‘grub.’’! Since differences in the spelling as well as 
in the pronunciation of these terms also occur, it is evident that none of them 
would be a well-chosen name. ‘The names ‘Florida arrowroot starch’’ or ‘‘Florida 
arrowroot flour’ should not be used for the reasons already given. ‘The designa- 
tion ‘‘flour’”’ is distinctly objectionable, since during the process of manufacture 
tissue elements are practically eliminated. 

In conclusion, the specific name Zamia starch should be applied only to the 
product obtained from Zamia plants. 

Note: After completion of the manuscript, an article by J. K. Small ap- 
peared in the Journal of the New York Botanical Garden, Vol. 22, pages 121 to 
137, 1921. It is entitled “Seminole Bread—The Conti; a History of the Genus 
Zamia in Florida.”’ ‘The reader will find here interesting additional information 
on the subject of Zamia and its products. 

PHARMACOGNOSY LABORATORY, 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 

U. S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE. 





THE ESTIMATION OF NITROGLYCERIN IN TABLETS OF NITRO- 
GLYCERIN AND SPIRIT OF NITROGLYCERIN.* 
BY R. I. GRANTHAM. 


Several methods have been proposed for the estimation of nitroglycerin but, 
up to the present time, none of these have proved to be quite satisfactory. 
The method to be proposed here is essentially the Devarda method for the esti- 
mation of nitrogen in inorganic nitrates. However, the details of the method 
have been so modified that its practicable application to nitroglycerin has been 
made possible in the average laboratory. The results obtainable are quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Of the various methods which have been proposed for the estimation of ni- 
troglycerin the following may be mentioned: 

I. Saponification Method.—This method depends upon the saponification of 





1 Clay MacCauley, ‘‘Seminole Indians of Florida,” Fifth Annual Report Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 1883-4, p. 513. 
Gifford, Loc. cit., p. 170. 
* Read before Scientific Section A. Pu. A., New Orleans meeting, 1921. 
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the nitroglycerin with alcoholic caustic alkali. It is a well-known fact that this 
method is essentially unsound, because the reaction is indefinite. While it is 
based on the quite simple theory that when the ester is brought in contact with po- 
tassium hydroxide there will be produced potassium nitrate, potassium nitrite, 
glycerin and water; whereas the chemical reaction is really quite uncertain 
and variable. One author claims that one molecule of nitroglycerin requires three 
molecules of potassium hydroxide, another one molecule of nitroglycerin five mol- 
ecules potassium hydroxide. On the other hand, it is claimed by different chem- 
ical writers that the resulting products of the reaction are potassium nitrate, 
potassium nitrite, potassium acetate, oxalate and formate, with glycerin, aldehyde 
and perhaps other substances as well; also that the several products resulting 
from this reaction will vary in accordance with the proportion of alkali present, 
the temperature, the degree of concentration and, perhaps, other factors. 

IT. Direct Extraction Method (ior tablets).—This method involves the powder- 
ing of the necessary number of tablets, direct extraction with pure ether, the evap- 
oration of the ether at room temperature, drying the residue in a desiccator and 
weighing it as nitroglycerin. It is obvious that in dealing with tablets containing 
no substance other than nitroglycerin, soluble in ether, this is an ideal method. Itis 
well known, however, that the majority of commercial tablets of nitroglycerin do 
contain other substances which are soluble in ether. Hence this method is appli- 
cable to only a very limited number of commercial tablets. 

III. Scoville Method (for tablets)—This method is based on the well-known 
method for the estimation of nitrate nitrogen in water analysis. It depends upon 
the extraction of the nitroglycerin with ether, the evaporation of the ether at rodm 
temperature, the treating of the residue with phenoldisulphonic acid reagent and 
the addition of potassium hydroxide solution, under prescribed conditions— 
thus converting the nitrate radical into picric acid and the formation of the sol- 
uble potassium salt. In this way the nitroglycerin is estimated colorimetrically, 
using pure potassium nitrate to produce the standard color for comparison. 

Considerable experience by the writer has shown that, fundamentally, this 
method is without a doubt correct; but owing to the disadvantage of the personal 
equation, 7. e., the difficulty of judging just what degree of color concentration is 
required to match another color concentration—which accompanies all colori- 
metric methods of analysis—it is impossible for any two analysts to agree, even 
when working on identically the same sample of material and under the same con- 
ditions. 

IV. Hay Method (for tablets)—This method is based on the well-known 
method for the estimation of nitrite nitrogen in water analysis. It depends upon 
the extraction of the nitroglycerin with ether and the saponification with potas- 
sium hydroxide, assuming that the reaction takes place according to the following 
equation: C3;H;(NO3)3 + 5KOH=KNO; + 2KNO, + CH;COOK + HCOOK + 
3H.0O. ‘The nitrite thus formed is estimated by treating the residue, under pre- 
scribed conditions, with sulphanilic acid and combining the resulting diazobenzene- 
sulphonic acid with alphanaphthylamine hydrochloride. The azo-dye obtained 
in the reaction is estimated colorimetrically, using pure silver nitrite to produce 
the standard color for comparison. 
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As pointed out under the saponification method the assumed reaction here 
is essentially incorrect, because the quantity of potassium nitrite obtainable from 
a given quantity of nitroglycerin is subject to considerable variation, depending 
upon various conditions. Obviously the results obtainable from this reac- 
tion will vary in proportion to the amount of potassium nitrite formed. It also 
has the same serious objection that the results are greatly influenced by the “‘per- 
sonal factor.”’ 

V. Devarda Method (for the estimation of nitrogen in nitrates).—This method 
is based on the quantitative reduction of nitrogen in inorganic nitrates to ammo- 
nia in alkaline solution by an alloy consisting of 45 parts of aluminum, 50 parts of 
copper and 5 parts of zinc. The ammonia evolved is distilled into standard sul- 
phuric acid and thus estimated. The apparatus designed by Devarda and modified 
by W. S. Allen’ is quite intricate and would hardly be found in the average lab- 
oratory unless its frequent use was required. However, there has been an im- 
proved form of a scrubber bulb designed by Davisson? which makes it possible 
to do away with most of the complicated parts recommended by Devarda. 
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Kohler, Marqueral, and Javinet*® undertook to apply the Devarda method for 

° the estimation of nitrogen in nitroglycerin. They state that their results were 
erratic at first, but that it was found by saponifying the nitroglycerin with caustic 

soda solution (sp. gr. 1.40), at a temperature below 40° C. in the presence of hy- 

drogen peroxide solution, with constant stirring, that the nitroglycerin could be 
estimated by this method. ‘The details which they outline for the saponification 





1 Scott’s “Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis,’ 2nd Edition, 301. 

2 Journal Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 11, 465, 1919. 

3 “Annales de Chimie Analytique,’”’ II, 271, 1920; abstract; Pharm. Zentralhalle, 61, 
740, 1920. 
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are cumbersome, and as stated before, in the Devarda method, while not cumber- 
some, the use of specially constructed apparatus is required. Consequently, it 
was thought that if the method could be simplified in such a way that it could be 
used in the average laboratory, it would be superior to any of the methods hitherto 
proposed for the estimation of nitroglycerin in medicinal products. 

The apparatus used in this investigation is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The main feature of the apparatus is the Davisson scrubber bulb. 
The use of it is very important to prevent traces of caustic alkali from being car- 
ried over into the receiving flask. 

It was first thought that by taking a known quantity of nitroglycerin and treat- 
ing this directly with alkali and Devarda’s alloy the ester could be estimated. 

A number of experiments, however, showed that the results obtained by this 
procedure were about 10 percent too low. 

METHOD. 

Tablets of Nitroglycerin.—Tablets, the equivalent of one grain of nitroglycerin, are powdered 
in a mortar and transferred toa 3-oz. bottle, 50 Cc. of ether are added and the bottle is stoppéred 
and shaken continuously for one hour. An aliquot part of the ether is filtered through a small 
plug of cotton and transferred to a 250 Cc. beaker, 15 Cc. of x alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution are added and the mixture is allowed to stand for 10 minutes. After the addition of 10 Ce. 
of hydrogen peroxide solution the beaker is covered with a watch glass and heated on a water- 
bath, slowly at first, until the greater part of the ether is expelled; then the heat is increased until 
the greater part of the alcohol is removed, which requires about 20 minutes. The residue in the 
beaker is transferred to a 800-Cc. Kjeldahl flask and the beaker is washed with sufficient distilled 
water, adding the washings to the Kjeldahl flask, to make a total dilution of about 250 Ce. Two 
grammes of Devarda alloy powder are added and the flask is immediately connected with the 
scrubber (into which have been drawn 20-30 Cc. of water), the condenser and the receiving flask, 
containing 15 Cc. of * acid, diluted with about 25 Cc. of water; then 5-6 Cc. of sodium hydrox- 
ide solution (sp. gr. 1.30) are added through the side tube, using a small funnel,and are washed down 
with 50 Cc. of water. Then connection is made with the steam generator. ‘The contents of the 
Kjeldahl flask are heated, slowly at first until the greater part of the alkali is used up, which 
requires about 30 minutes. Heat is then applied to the steam generator, the ammonia dis- 
tilled and received in the standard acid, which also requires about 30 minutes. About 300 Cc. of 
liquid should be distilled. The excess of acid is titrated back with Py potassium hydroxide solu- 
tion, using methyl red as indicator. Each Cc. x acid corresponds to 0.007569 Gm. nitroglycerin. 

Spirit of nitroglycerin is assayed in the same way, using 10 Cc. of the spirits 
accurately weighed, adding the alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution and the 
hydrogen peroxide solution immediately. 

I have made numerous experiments with this method, the details of which it is 
not necessary to record here. However, the following results obtained in analyzing 
tablets and spirit of nitroglycerin show the accuracy of the method. The tablets 
were supposed to contain '/;o9) grain. The spirit, when assayed by the U. S. P. 
method, left 1.02 percent of residue. 


Tablets. Spirit. 
0.0102 grain 1.005 percent 
0.0101 grain 1.00 percent 
0.00997 grain 1.02 percent 
0.00970 grain 1.01 percent 
0.00970 grain 0.99 percent 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 
SHarP & DoHME, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

H. Engelhardt stated that one of the reasons for presenting this paper was to induce 
further research; it may be possible that the estimation is based on wrong fundamental princi- 
ples. 

Wilbur L. Scoville said he had tried the method of the paper, and that the reaction is 
faulty; in one trial with it on the same lot of tablets he obtained results corresponding to 100 
percent, while another test only showed 60 percent; the reaction is not constant. He was 
asked by Mr. Engelhardt whether he had made use of hydrogen peroxide; in reply, he insisted 
that the reaction was fundamentally wrong. Mr. Engelhardt acknowledged this. Continuing, 
Mr. Scoville stated: that the objection to the colorimetric method is that the results of indi- 
viduals differ; not as much difference in results of to-day as of a few years ago, because there is 
a better technique. The knowledge and experience of colorimetric methods, like anything else, 
must be learned. If better methods can be devised, let us have them. 

It was voted that the paper be published. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ACID IN THE EXTRACTION OF CINCHONA.* 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 

Experiments on the extraction of cinchona with acidulated menstrua have been 
continued, the purpose being to secure, if possible, a more reliable menstruum or an 
improved method. 

In the present series cinchona calisaya was used, 250 grammes being employed 
in each experiment. The usual mode of procedure was to moisten the drug with 
the menstruum in the standard way, pack in a percolator, flood with the menstruum, 
then macerate 48 hours. Percolation was then started, the first 200 Cc. reserved, 
then percolation was continued until 1000 to 1200 Ce. more of percolate had been 
collected. The first 200 Cc. were assayed, the weaker portion evaporated to a soft 
extract, this dissolved in the first reserve, and the final volume adjusted to 240 Ce. 
(190 + 50). The drug used assayed 5.30% of total alkaloids. 

Experiment 1. Menstruum, alcohol 200, glycerin 15, hydrochloric acid 10, then alcohol 
4, water 1. The first 200 Cc. showed 3.02% of alkaloids, equivalent to 57°% of exhaustion. 
The finished product assayed 4.60% of alkaloids, indicating 86.8°% exhaustion. 

The residue in the percolator was dried and assayed, being found to contain 0.9% of al- 
kaloids. 

Experiment 2. The same menstruum was used, but the percolation was conducted with 
a hot menstruum. The apparatus used consisted of two copper percolators, the smaller being just 
large enough to hold the 250 grams of moistened drug and fitting into the larger so as to leave a 
space of about 10 millimeters between the two. A cover clamped to the top of the outer perco- 
lator provided for a reflux condenser, and to the lower end of this percolator was fitted a flask 
holding 1000 Cc. After macerating the drug for 48 hours in the inner percolator the neutral 
non-glycerinated menstruum was placed in the lower flask, the condenser attached, and heat 
applied. The hot vapors of the menstruum passed around the percolator containing the drug 
thus heating it, were then condensed and passed through the drug, then collected in a separate 
container by means of a side tubulure at the bottom of the percolator. In this way the heat was 
maintained during the percolation, independently of the rate of flow. The latter was regulated 
to correspond with the cold percolation—about 12 drops per minute. 

The first 200 Cc. assayed 2.67% of alkaloids showing 50.4% of exhaustion, and the fin- 
ished product 4.92% of alkaloids, showing 92.4% exhaustion. 

This suggests a less rapid rate of exhaustion than the cold process, but more complete ex- 
haustion with the same amount of menstruum. The residue in the percolator assayed 0.45% of 
alkaloids. 

Experiment 3. Menstruum, alcohol 200 Cc., concentrated hydrochloric acid 10 Cc., water 
15 Ce., then 76% alcohol. 





* Read before Scientific Section A. PH. A., New Orleans meeting, 1921. 
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The first 200 Cc. assayed 2.85% of alkaloids, equal to 54% exhaustion and the finished 
product assayed 4.70, indicating 88.7% of exhaustion. It may be noted that this corresponds 
to the first experiment except that no glycerin was used in the menstruum, and the results are 
about the same as in the first experiment. 

Experiment 4. 250 grammes of drug were thoroughly wetted with a mixture of 65.8 Ce. of 
hydrochloric acid and 187.5 Cc. of water, allowed to stand over night, then the drug was spread 
out and dried at a low temperature—about 40° C. This dried drug was then treated in the same 
way as fresh drug, using 76% alcohol as menstruum (alcohol 4, water 1). The first 200 Cc. as- 
saved 1.55% of alkaloids, indicating 30% of exhaustion, and the finished product assayed 4.70%, 
showing 86.8% of exhaustion. 

Experiment 5. This was conducted in the same manner except that the first maceration 
was made with a mixture of 32.9 Cc. of hydrochloric acid and 217 Cc. of water. ‘The first 200 
Cc. assayed 1.38% of alkaloids, indicating 26% of exhaustion and the finished product assayed 
4.8% of alkaloids, showing 90°), exhaustion. 

It will be noted that in these two experiments a large excess of acid was used in the pre- 
liminary treatment of the drug, followed by a neutral non-glycerinated menstruum on this treated 
drug. 

Experiment 6. The drug was first macerated and percolated with 250 Cc. of 76% alco- 
hol, then the percolation continued with the same strength of alcohol containing 30 Cc. of hy- 
drochloric acid in each 1000 Cc. of menstruum. Here the acid was used to obtain the weak 
percolate instead of the strong. The first 200 Cc. assayed 1.75% alkaloids, indicating 33.3% ex- 
haustion, and the finished product assayed 4.7% alkaloids, showing 86.8% exhaustion. 

Experiment 7. The drug was exhausted by percolation with sufficient of a mixture of 50 
Cc. hydrochloric acid and 950 Cc. of water, the percolate evaporated to a soft extract, then taken up 
with 78% alcohol. The finished product assayed 3.4% alkaloids, showing 63.6% exhaustion. 

Experiment 8. The drug was exhausted by hot percolation with a mixture of 15 Cc. hydro- 
chloric acid and 985 Cc. of water, the percolate evaporated to a soft extract and taken up with 
76% alcohol. 

A progressive tendency of the drug to clog was noted in this process, as also in the hot 
percolation with alcoholic menstruum. The heat appears to harden the drug, and the last por- 
tions of percolate came through very slowly, requiring a removal of the mass from the perco- 
lator and repacking to secure a reasonable rate of flow. 

The finished product assayed 3.2% alkaloids, showing 61% of exhaustion. 

Experiment 9. The drug (250 Gm.) was first macerated in a mixture of 5 Cc. lactic acid 
in 200 Ce. of 76% alcohol, then percolated with 76% alcohol. ‘The first 200 Cc. assayed 1.6% 
alkaloids, equivalent to 30% exhaustion. The finished product assayed 2.9% alkaloids, show- 
ing 54% exhaustion. 

Experiment 10. The drug was first macerated in a mixture of 5 Cc. lactic acid in 200 Cc. 
of 76% alcohol, then percolated with a mixture of 20 Cc. hydrochloric acid in 980 Cc. of 76% 
alcohol. 

The first 200 Ce. assayed 1.8% alkaloids, indicating 34% exhaustion. The finished prod- 
uct assayed 4.5% alkaloids showing 83% exhaustion. Evidently lactic acid is not as efficient 
as hydrochloric in exhausting cinchona, although the lactates are the most soluble of these 
alkaloidal salts. 

Experiment 11. The drug was macerated and percolated with 1500 Cc. of menstruum 
consisting of 76% alcohol containing 15 Cc. of hydrochloric acid. The first 200 Cc. assayed 
1.97% alkaloids, indicating 35% exhaustion. The finished product assayed 3.6% alkaloids, 
showing 66°% exhaustion. 

Experiment 12. Alcohol of 94% strength was used as menstruum, to the first 250 of which 
were added 10 Cc. of hydrochloric acid. The first 200 Cc. assayed 2.00% alkaloids, indicating 
37% exhaustion. ‘The finished product assayed 3.8% alkaloids, showing 72% exhaustion. 

Experiment 13. Diluted alcohol was used as a menstruum, the first 250 Cc. containing 
10 Cc. of hydrochloric acid. The first 200 Cc. assayed 2.48% alkaloids, indicating 46% ex- 
haustion. The finished product assayed 5.00% alkaloids, showing 92% exhaustion. 

In all these experiments it will be noted that hydrochloric acid aids extrac- 
tion and that it is most effective when used in definite proportion. 
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Thus in the first three experiments the drug was first macerated in a 76% 


“> of absolute hydrochloric acid, then fol- 


alcoholic menstruum containing 1.6 
lowed by a neutral alcoholic menstruum. These all show more than half the 
total amount of alkaloids in the first 200 Ce. of percolate, and a final exhaustion of 
86 to 92%. 

In the next series the drug was first macerated in 10°) and 5° aqueous hy- 
drochloric acid, then dried, and the dried drug, now freed from the excess of acid, 
percolated with a neutral alcoholic menstruum. But this treatment does not ap 
pear to favor exhaustion, for the first 200 Cc. of percolate shows only 30°7 and 26°; 
of exhaustion and the final product 86.8% and 90°; exhaustion. 

It is noticeable here that the very large excess of acid shows a retarding ac- 
tion on extraction. This indicates that there is an optimum concentration of acid 
which produces the best results, and that concentrations above or below this are 
less efficient. 

This fact was further shown in another way. In the assays of the drug marcs 
remaining after Experiments | and 2 the marcs were treated with 30 Cc. of 10% 
HCI and 30 Ce. of 5% HCl for 15 Gm. of the drug. The first showed 0. 4°) of al- 
kaloids and the second 0.52%. In the second case a result of 0.68% and 0.9% 
was obtained. In other words the 10% acid actually prevented a full extrac- 
tion of the alkaloids. 

The third series made the initial extraction with a neutral menstruum, then 
followed with 1.25% acid-alcoholic menstruum. Here the first percolate shows 
only 33% of exhaustion, but the final product shows 86.8. 

The next series used acid-water only as the menstruum, one extracting with 
cold 2% hydrochloric acid, the other with hot 0.6% acid. In these cases much 
larger quantities of percolate were collected, percolation being continued until the 
liquid came through but slightly bitter. It is noticeable that the drug exhausts 
slowly with an aqueous menstruum—and in the hot process the action of hot 
hydrochloric acid on tannins, forming phlobaphene, is undoubtedly afactor. The 
residue obtained after evaporation of the acid-aqueous extract is tough and in- 
soluble in water. The extraction of this by the alcoholic menstruum is difficult 
and undoubtedly accounts in part for the low results. In Experiment 8 this res- 
idue was finally dried thoroughly and powdered, then macerated in the menstruum 
for 24 hours before filtering. 

In the next series lactic acid was tried, ou the theory that this acid would 
have less action on the tannins and might be a better solvent for the alkaloids. 
But the result shows no aid whatever from the lactic acid but again an advantage 
from the hydrochloric. 

A weak—0.4% acid—alcoholic menstruum was then tried throughout the 
extraction. This resulted in only one-third exhaustion in the first percolate 
and only two-thirds in the final product. Here again is shown that it is not the 
total quantity of acid which is used but its concentration which counts in ex- 
traction. 

The last experiments were intended to find more about the influence of the 
alcoholic strength of the menstruum. One menstruum consisted of 95° alcohol 
containing 1.6°) of hydrochloric acid in the first maceration, and the other of di- 
luted alcohol (49°7) used in the same wav. The strong alcohol shows 37° 7 and 
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72% of exhaustion and the diluted alcohol 46 and 92°7. ‘This indicates that al- 
cohol is less of a factor in extracting the alkaloids of cinchona than acid, though it 
may be more of a factor in maintaining a clear solution. The experiments re- 
ported a year ago show plainly that in alcoholic menstruum acid is an important 
factor in maintaining a clear solution. 

Regarding the stability of the present series the first two experiments in which 
a 1.6° % hydrochloric acid in 76% alcohol formed the first menstruum, there is but 
little sediment in the bottles after 5 months’ standing, and the glycerin does not ap- 
pear to have a material influence. With the same menstruum used hot, about 
three-quarters of an inch of sediment shows in an 8-ounce bottle. 

The next two, wherein the drug was first treated with 5 and 10° aqueous 
acid and then dried, about a third of an inch of dense sediment appears after 4 
months’ standing. 

The next series—extraction with aqueous acid and a subsequent extrac- 
tion of this evaporated extract with 76% alcohol—shows only a slight precipitation 
after + months in the cold process. ‘The hot method has not yet stood long enough 
to judge of its stability. 

The lactic acid extractions show about one-quarter inch of precipitate in the 
first and half as much in the second—the latter containing hydrochloric as wellas 
lactic acid. 

The next sample—extraction having been made with very weak hydrochloric 
acid—shows half an inch of dense precipitate. And when 94% alcohol was com- 
pared with 49% as a menstruum, we find abundant precipitates adhering to the 
sides of the bottles, but much larger in the weaker alcohol than in the stronger. 

Apparently, the 76%) alcohol which has been adopted as the menstruum is 
the best strength both for extraction and for stability. And the addition of hy- 
drochloric acid to this undoubtedly helps both factors. 

SUMMARY. 

The present status of the investigation may be summarized as follows: 

1. Hydrochloric acid, used in proper proportion with 78% alcohol materi- 
ally aids extraction of the alkaloids. 

2. The best results have been obtained when the first portion of the menstruum 
contained about 1.6% of hydrochloric acid. Much stronger or weaker acid 
than this gave lower results. 

3. The acid-containing extract should not be heated because this changes 
tannin to insoluble phlobaphene, which precipitates and appears to entangle 
the alkaloids. Hence the acid should be used in the initial maceration, or to ob- 
tain the stronger reserve extract only. 

4. Lactic acid is not as efficient as hydrochloric; in fact, shows no advantage 
in extraction. 

5. Hydrochloric acid stabilizes the fluidextract by reducing precipitation 
very markedly. 

6. The complete extraction of cinchona is slow and tedious. ‘The last 10 
to 15 percent of alkaloids comes out reluctantly, necessitating the use of a large 
quantity of menstruum to extract it. 

LABORATORY OF PARKE, Davis & COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

The author stated, in reply to a question, that powders of same degree of fineness had been 
used in the extractions, also the same drug and approximately the same amount of menstruum. 

The discussion on the paper was somewhat concerned with the therapeutic value of the 
alkaloids that remained in the marc; J. P. Snyder suggested that these may be amorphous and 
have no therapeutic value. The assay of the U. S. P. might be misleading to that extent. 

Hugo H. Schaefer stated that the final extractions of cinchona give a larger yield of chin- 
oidin than the first, but the last extractions contain crystalline alkaloids; if they did not, these 
extractions would not be made. The determination of total alkaloids depends largely on the 
assay process employed; there may be a question as to whether the assay or the extraction pro- 
cess is faulty; mux vomica can be completely extracted of its alkaloids, to the extent of a marc 
without bitter taste. 

Arno Viehoever stated that there was a portion of a cinchona alkaloid so absorbed in 
the plant cells that it cannot be extracted. 

Lyman F. Kebler said that he had never been able to obtain 100°% assay results with 
cinchona, but he had with ipecac. 


THE ALKALOIDAL STANDARD OF FLUIDEXTRACT 
OF IPECAC, U. S. P.* 
BY FRANTZ F. BERG. 

The U.S. P. VIII standard for alkaloidal content of Ipecac was 1.75% total 
ether-soluble alkaloids for Rio Ipecac, and the standard alkaloidal content for Fluid 
Extract Ipecac U.S. P. VIII was 1.5 Gm. for each 100 Cc. thereof. 

In the U. S. P. IX Cartagena ipecac has been included with the Rio variety. 
The Cartagena variety has been shown to assay higher in alkaloids than the Rio 
variety. “Thus with both varieties official, it was decided not to change the stand 
ard of alkaloid content, permitting the use of either. 

For some reason, unknown to the writer, the standard of fluidextract of Ipecac 
was changed from U. S. P. VIII requirement of 1.5 Gm. to 100 Ce. of product 
to requirement of 1.8 Gm. to 2.2 Gm. for each 100 Ce. 

Possibly it was believed that through the admission of the Cartagena Ipecac 
this standard could be obtained. 

It is also worthy of note that the menstruum for fluidextract of Ipecac was 
changed in the U. S. P. [X; whereas the former edition specified a menstruum 
of approximately 71% alcohol, the U. S. P. IX specifies a menstruum of about 
37% alcohol, this change having been instituted in an attempt to render the 
fluidextract miscible with syrup in the preparation of syrup of Ipecac. 

Numerous attempts have been made, using varying proportious of alcohol 
in the menstrua, for exhausting the drug, and while the product of a 37%, alcohol 
permits of miscibility with syrup, it has been shown! that it is extremely difficult 
to effect exhaustion with alcohol of that strength. Ipecac appears to resist all 
efforts to obtain complete exhaustion by the use of any alcoholic menstruum. 
This problem of Ipecac extraction is one which confronts every maker of fluid 
extracts, and, in an attempt to determine if the yield of fluidextract might be in 
creased, some coéperative work” has been done—the result being a vield of 83°, 
of fluidextract from the drug. 

* Read before Scientific Section A. Ph. A., New Orleans meeting, 1921 
1 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
2Proceedings American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 1921 
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The drug contains in addition to the alkaloids emetine and cephaline a great 
deal of pectinous matter and ipecacuanhic acid, the latter two of which precipitate 
in presence of 37% alcohol. 

Believing that the alkaloids might be carried down with this precipitate, 
thus remaining occluded and not subject to solvent action of menstruum and be sub- 
sequently filtered out, an experiment was undertaken as follows: 

Five hundred grammes of drug were moistened with 5 percent ammonia water, packed in 
percolator and exhausted with ether; the ether distilled off at temperature 60° C. and the residue 
taken up in 37 percent alcohol, filtered and the filter washed with sufficient 37 percent alcohol 
to make 500 Cc. 

The product so obtained assaved 1.44°% alkaloids of Ipecac, this experiment 
thus showing that the difficulty does not lie so much with the occlusion of alkaloids, 
as the inability of 37) alcohol to dissolve Ipecac alkaloids. 

The writer is desirous of maintaining as high as standard as possible for 
pharmacopoeial preparations, but having found the yield of fluidextract to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 80%, over a period of three years and together 
with the above-mentioned experiment, the conclusion is reached that a requirement 
of an average of 2 Gm. of alkaloids per 100 Cc. is too high to maintain in the forth- 
coming Pharmacopoeia and, unless for some reason not obvious to the writer 
this standard should be maintained, it is recommended that we return to the re- 
quirements of the U. S. P. VIII, namely, 1.5 Gm. (with usual 10% variation) 
of ether-soluble alkaloids for each 100 Cc. 

LABORATORIES OF 
E. R. Sgurps & Sons, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





NOTES ON ASH YIELD OF BUCHU. 
BY E. L. NEWCOMB. 

The following data relative to the amount of stems and ash in various com- 
mercial samples of Buchu are presented herewith. 

The results indicate that the present purity rubric of 10 percent is satisfactory. 
The present ash standard of not to exceed 4 percent for Buchu seems to be too 
stringent. ‘The comments by manufacturers bear this out, as well as the results 
presented herewith. 

The ash tests have been carried out by C. H. Rogers and C. W. Folkstad. 
All of the data are presented in one table so as to facilitate comparison. 

Purity Rusric AND AsH TESTS—COMMERCIAL BucHU SAMPLES. 


Percent 
Sample Percent ash insol. in 
No. Remarks total ash 10% HCl 
la. Whole Short Buchu, bought in 1920, garbled—5.5 percent stems, 
leaves free from stems powdered to No. 40.................... 3.96 0.40 
3.85 0.62 
1b. Stems garbled from sample No. la, powdered to No. 40..... eC = 0.64 
3.53 0.70 
2a. Whole Short Buchu, bought in 1920, garbled—7.7 percent stems, 
leaves freed from stems and powdered to No. 40.............. 3.69 0.43 
3.69 0.61 
2b. Stems from sample No. 2a, powdered to No. 40.................. 4.20 1.83 
4.55 2.11 
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3a. Whole Long Buchu, bought in 1918, garbled—8.8 percent stems, 


leaves freed from stems and powdered to No. 40 3.95 0.50 
3.84 0.59 
36. Stems from sample No. 32, powdered to No. 40 + .16 0.666 
4.19 0.29 
3c Whole Long Buchu, same as sample No. 3a but not garbled, pow- 
dered to No. 40 ; = racials sor cad baca tata ~» aan 0.21 
1.37 0.33 
4a. Whole Long Buchu, in stock, garbled—20 percent stems, leaves 
freed from stems and powdered to No. 40 1.57 0.30 
$t 39 0.34 
4b. Stems from sample No. 4a, powdered to No. 40.. 3.14 0.26 
2.99 0 .22 
5a. Whole Short Buchu, bought in 1919, garbled—powdered to No. 40 3.79 0.21 
3.69 0.19 
5b. Stems from sample No. 5a, powdered to No. 40.. 2.96 0.33 
2 .96 0.51 
5c. Whole Short Buchu, same as sample No. 5a but not garbled, pow- 
dered to No. 40 3.57 0.46 
3.49 0.42 
6. Whole Long Buchu, bought in 1916, not garbled, powdered to No 
ee ou $.14 0.47 
3.93 0.29 
7. Whole Short Buchu, bought in 1920, not garbled, powdered to No. 
ae : Cee ee eee 3.37 0.18 
3.26 
8. Powdered Short Buchu, bought in 1920, fine powder 4.59 0) .42 
1.36 0.58 
9. Powdered Short Buchu, bought in 1920, fine powder 3.59 0.50 
3.56 0.32 
10. Powdered Long Buchu, bought in 1918, No. 40 powder 4.27 1.49 
$54 1.48 
11 Whole Short Buchu, garbled and powdered to No. 40 powder 3.50 0.16 
3.00 
12. Powdered Short Buchu, bought in 1911, No. 60 powder me eg i 33 
4.99 : if 
13. Powdered Short Buchu, bought in 1910, No. 60 powder...... 3 .60 1.39 
I.vo 


All of the garbling on above samples was done by hand, 1000 grammes of the 
sample being used in each case for the test. 
PHARMACOGNOSY LABORATORY, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


TABLETS FOR THE NATIONAL FORMULARY.* 
BY CLYDE M. SNOW AND BERNARD FANTUS. 

The introduction of tablets into the National Formulary seems demanded 
by the extensive use of this solid dosage form, and the declaration of principles for 
admission into the National Formulary, v72., that use should be the determining 
factor. We face here a curious situation that, while tablets are the popular form 


of medication with manufacturers, tablet making is as yet terra incognita to the 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., New Orleans 


meeting, 1921. 
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rank and file of the pharmaceutical profession. ‘This is partly due to the com 
parative cheapness of the manufactured tablet, and partly to the lack of a process 
suitable for the extemporaneous dispensing of them. The time for drying, whether 
we employ the tablet triturate process or compression after preliminary granulation, 
seems to be the outstanding factor. Could a process of direct compression be 
devised, this difficulty might be removed, and tablet making become one of the 
routine processes in the drug store. In view of the fact that the National For- 
mulary is devised more especially for the dispensing pharmacist, it seems that a 
process for extemporaneous preparation should be described, if practicable, though 
other processes be declared admissible provided each tablet co: es the required 
amount of active medicament. Even though not many retail pharmacists equ» 
themselves to prepare these tablets, the formulas in the National Formulary wou 

also have the advantage of furnishing a standard for the manufacturer as well as 
the prescriber. 

THEORY OF TABLET MAKING. 

To make a good tablet, the material to be compressed must be heterogeneous. 
This heterogeneousness may be physical or chemical. Physical heterogeneousness 
is obtained by granulation. When we desire to produce good tablets without 
previous granulating of the powder, the result may be secured by a suitable mixture 
of powders of different nature in proper proportions. Possibly the explanation for 
this fact is to be looked for in the domain of electricity. Might it not be that, when 
we compress a homogeneous powder, the electricity produced by the friction causes 
the particles to repel each other, hence capping, picking or breaking up of the tablet? 
It is usually easy to make one or two good tablets from almost any powder. But 
soon something seems to have happened to give trouble. Might this not be the 
velopment of frictional electricity? If this theory be correct, then mixing pow +s 
that on friction produce electricity of different potential would overcome this € vil, 
and enable one to continue making tablets after the machine has become electricaliv 
charged by manipulation. Furthermore, the electrical attraction of the particles 
oppositely charged would tend to hold the tablet together. Might not, in this 
manner, be explained the value of liquid petrolatum and tale in tablet making? 
They are usually spoken of as “‘lubricants.’”’ It surely cannot be a question of 
actual production of a film, which is the essence of true lubrication; for the minute 
amount employed (1°;—2°7) could hardly apply itself as a film over the surface of 
the tablet. It is furthermore well known that these so-called lubricants must not 
be well mixed with the powder, otherwise they lose their efficiency. This observa- 
tion could be explained, it seems, by the theory of heterogeneousness rather than 
by lubrication. 

It has been shown! that the admixture of petrolatum-impregnated starch 
to sugar enables one to make satisfactory tablets extemporaneously. When liquid 
petrolatum is mixed with starch, let us say to 25%, which is as much oily material 
as the starch can well carry, we have a powder that in itself is not suitable for tablet 
making, even though it has a tendency to form granules. ‘The tablet displays 
no cohesiveness whatever. When we now add a certain proportion of other powder, 


such as sugar or sodium bicarbonate, we soon arrive at a mixture that compresses 





1B. Fantus, “Candy Medication,” 1915, C. V. Mosby Co., Publishers, St. Louis. 
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admirably; and experiments have shown that the addition of from 10 to 30 per 
cent petrolatum-starch produces a satisfactory material for tablet making, provided 
If more petrolatum-starch is added 
We might 


the powder is not triturated too energetically. 
the tablet is too soft; if less is used the tablets cap, pick or crumble. 
consider 20% of petrolatum-starch a proper average proportion. 
Powdered cocoa (Baker’s or VanHouten’s) acts very much like petrolatum 
From 10% to 30% might be used. 
quantity is not entirely satisfactory; the larger amount is rarely required. 


The smaller 
Here 


starch in favoring tablet making. 


again 20 percent is usually satisfactory. 

The fact that powdered sulphur readily compresses in a tablet machine may 
seem to annul the theory of heterogeneousness advanced. As it seemed possible 
that the crystalline structure and the presence of a certain percentage of amorphous 
sulphur might account for this peculiarity, we tried to remove the amorphous 
sulphur by means of carbon disulphide, which dissolves the crystalline variety but 
not the amorphous. We then precipitated the sulphur from its carbon disulphide 
solution by means of ether, and obtained a crystalline precipitate which still com- 
pressed readily into tablets. Even thorough trituration to break down the crystals 
as much as possible did not suffice to annihilate the tablet-making qualities of this 
crystalline sulphur. This behavior of sulphur still requires explanation, other- 
wise the electrical theory just expounded will have to be abandoned, though the 
necessity of heterogeneousness remains. 

FORMULAS FOR TABLETS. 


We desire to submit for the purpose of discussion, the following formulas for 
tablets, some of which might possibly be found suitable for inclusion in the National 
Formulary. 


TABELLAE HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDI MITIS. 
Tablets of Mild Mercurous Chloride 
Calomel Tablets. 
Mild Mercurous Chloride.... 


TABELLAE SANTONINI 

Tablets of Santonin. 
(Replacing Troches of Santonin, N. F. IV.) 
3.00 Gm. 
0.06 Gm. 


0.60 Gm. 
0.05 Gm. 


Santonin, in fine powder..... 
Benzosulphinide. ............ 


Spirit of Rose, 1%......---. 0.40 Ce. ‘Tincture of ee 1.50 Ce. 
Liquid Petrolatum..... stata 1. Ce. ; sae ; ; : 
. Cacao, in fine powder........ 6.00 Gm. 
Starch, powdered............ 4.00 Gm. Ria i Mi cle 21.00 G 
. “ 5 ’ ae , Serre ose ~ z ° 
Sugar, in fine powder........ 12.00 Gm. S i . = 


Mix the benzosulphinide with the tincture 


Having thoroughly triturated the mild 








mercurous chloride with the sugar, add the 
carmine and the spirit of rose, and triturate 
again until the pink color is perfectly uniform. 
In another mortar mix the starch with the 
liquid petrolatum. ‘Then add the petrolatum- 
starch to the other powder with gentle trit- 
uration. Compress in a tablet machine 
using 5/16 inch die and punches to make one 
hundred 0.18 Gm. tablets. 

Average dose: 10 tablets. Tablets 
taining other dosage than that specified may 
be made by increasing the amount of mild 


con- 


mercurous chloride and correspondingly de- 
creasing the quantity of powdered sugar. 


of vanilla, add the santonin and permit the 
Then 


the sugar and the cacao by thorough 


alcohol to partially evaporate. mix 
tritu- 
ration in a mortar. Compress in a tablet 
machine, using 3/8 inch die and punches to 


make one hundred 0.30 Gm. tablets. 
Dose: one tablet. 


Caution! Because of the pleasantness of 
these tablets and the possibility of their being 
mistaken for candy, only a small number of 
them should be ordered at a time, perhaps 
not more than three, as 0.13 Gm. of santonin 


has caused the death of a child. 
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TABELLAE SANTONINI COMPOSITAE TABELLAE SODII BICARBONATIS 
Compound Tablets of Santonin. Tablets of Sodium Bicarbonate. 
(Replacing Compound Troches of Santonin, Soda-Mint Tablets. 
N. F. IV.) (Replacing Troches of Sodium Bicar- 

Santonin, in fine powder...... 3.00 Gm. bonate, U. S. P. TX.) 
Mild Mercurous Chloride.... 3.00 Gm, Sedium Bicarbonate ..... 25.00 Gm. 
Benzosulphinide, in fine powder 0.06 Gm. Oil of Peppermint......... 0.30 Ce. 
Tincture of Vanilla.......... 1.50 Cc. Liquid Petrolatum.......... 1.00 Ce. 
Cacao, in fine powder........ 6.00 Gm. Starch, in fine powder. ... ree 4.00 Gm. 
Sugar, in fine powder......... 18.00 Gm. Mix the oil of peppermint and the liquid 


petrolatum with the starch; add the sodium 
bicarbonate by gentle trituration. Compress 
in a tablet machine using 5/16 inch die and 
punches to make one hundred 0.30 Gm. tablets. 
Dose: as required. 
TABELLAE SULPHURIS ET POTASSII BITAR- 
TRATIS. 
Tablets of Sulphur and Potassium Bitartrate 
Tablets of Sulphur and Cream of Tartar. 
(Replacing Troches of Sulphur and Potas- 


Mix the benzosulphinide and the mild 
mercurous chloride with the tincture of vanilla, 
add the santonin and permit the alcohol partly 
to evaporate. Then mix the sugar and the 
cacao by thorough trituration in a mortar. 
Compress in a tablet machine, using 3/8 inch 
die and punches to make one hundred 0.30 Gm. 
tablets. 

Dose: one tablet. 


Caution! See tablets of santonin. sium Bitartrate, N. F. IV.) 
TABELLAE PHENOLPHTHALEINI. Washed Sulphur............ 20.00 Gm. 
Tablets of Phenolphthalein. Potassium Bitartrate......... 6.00 Gm. 
(Replacing Troches of Phenol- < . . e 0.30 Cc. 
phthalein, N. F. IV.) ee rte te ere 4.00 Gm. 
Phenolphthalein, in fine powder 6.00 Gm. Triturate the powdered ingredients together 
Benzosulphinide.............. 0.12 Gm. until thoroughly mixed, then incorporate the 
Spirit of Cinnamon, 10%.... 0.15 Cc. oil. Compress in a tablet machine using 
Cacao, in fine powder........ 6.00Gm. °» 16 inch die and punches to make one hun- 


dred 0.30 Gm. tablets. 
Dose: Several tablets. 
TABELLAE CARBONIS. 
Tablets of Charcoal. 
(Replacing Troches of Charcoal, N. F. IV.) 
Animal charcoal, in No. 20 powder...30.00 Gm. 
Compress in a tablet machine using 3/8 
punches to make one hundred 0.30 Gm. tablets. inch die and punches to make one hundred 
Dose: one tablet. 0.30 Gm. tablets. 


Sugar, in fine powder......... 18.00 Gm. 

Mix the benzosulphinide with the spirit 
of cinnamon and add the phenolphthalein. 
Then incorporate the sugar and the cacao by 
thorough trituration in a mortar. Compress 
in a tablet machine using 3/8 inch die and 


The fact that animal charcoal, by reason of its granular structure, readily 
compresses into tablets might, it seems, be taken advantage of, as powdered wood 
charcoal offers one of the worst problems in tablet making. In view of the fact 
that animal charcoal is a much more efficient adsorbent than vegetable charcoal 
and the further fact that grave doubts may be entertained regarding the adsorptive 
value of vegetable charcoal after it has been formed into granules by acacia and 
the various other means generally employed for this purpose, tablets made from 
animal charcoal ought to be therapeutically superior. 

We suggest that tablets of charcoal, of phenolphthalein, of santonin, the com 
pound tablets of santonin and the tablets of sulphur and potassium bitartrate be 
introduced instead of the corresponding troches official in the National Formulary. 
In point of fact these have never become popular, though the tablets of these 
substances are. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. Troches, because of their 
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dissolving slowly, yield maximum effect upon the mouth and throat. While a 
good administration form for local medication, they are unsuitable for substances 
intended for action elsewhere. 

PHARMACY LABORATORY, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION, 

F. W. Nitardy inquired of the author whether it was the intention to give standards fo1 
disintegration and solubility. Professor Snow stated that he did not know whether standards 
would be provided for, that the tablets as submitted disintegrated quite rapidly. Mr. Nitardy 
stated that skill was an important factor in tablet manufacture. He also spoke of the absorbent 
qualities of charcoal, and variation in that respect; an article on the subject had recently appeared 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry; much information may be obtained on 
this subject of value to members of Revision Committees by reference to the research work on 
charcoal in connection with its value in the manufacture of gas masks. 

[Ep1ror’s Note.—For a comprehensive article on Tablet Manufacture, see p. 788, Volume 


IX, THis JOURNAL. ] 


COMPOUND SOLUTION OF SODIUM PHOSPHATE, N. F.* 
BY H. M. FASER. 


The formula for compound solution of Sodium Phosphate, N. F. is as follows 


Sodium Phosphate, in uneffloresced crystals.......... 1000 Gm. 
Citric Acid..... - ; : 130 Gm. 
re iiiestatoeed i es 150 mils 
Distilled Water, a sufficient quantity to make 1000 mils 


Heat the mixture of sodium phosphate and citric acid in a glass or porcelain vessel on a 
water-bath until liquefied. Filter the solution while hot into a vessel which has just previously 
been rinsed with boiling water. Finally add the glycerin and sufficient distilled water, just pre- 
viously boiled, to make the product measure one thousand milliliters. 

Keep the solution in well-stoppered bottles, in a moderately warm place. 

The formula states: 

“It is important that uneffloresced crystals of sodium phosphate be used in making this 
solution, as it is nearly saturated. Should an effloresced salt be employed with its greater per- 
centage of anhydrous sodium phosphate, the solution is likely to crystallize.” 

It also states: 

“Should sodium phosphate in partly effloresced form be used, the salt should be first covered 
or thoroughly washed with distilled water, and, when the efflorescence has disappeared, the clear 
crystals should be removed from the water and air dried; or a small quantity of the sample may 
be dried with heat, as directed under Sodii Phosphas Exsiccatus (U. S. P.) and the percentage 
of moisture determined. When the amount of water present is known, a proportionately smaller 
quantity of the effloresced salt may be taken.”’ 

In the first place, when this preparation is made from the salt in uneffloresced 
crystals, by the formula as laid down, which states to heat the sodium phosphate 
and citric acid until liquefied and filter while hot, we will find that it is almost 
impossible to filter unless a hot water funnel is used, and again it would crystallize 
before it passed through due to the fact that the sodium phosphate employed had 
dried out to a certain extent and a greater percentage of sodium was used than 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., New Orlean 


meeting, 1921. 
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intended. I know that the formula states that it is important that uneffloresced 
crystals of sodium phosphate be used, and tells us what to do if it is partly efflo- 
resced, by covering it with water and then drying in open air, but all of this is trouble- 
some, and involves work that the average pharmacist is not going to do. 

I venture the assertion that ninety percent of the sodium phosphate found 
in the wholesale drug houses, from where we purchase the article, does not contain 
over 40-45%) of moisture, and after the pharmacist keeps it in stock for a while, 
especially in a steam-heated house, it contains less. And the result is that, after 
a half-gallon of this solution is made, in a short time several inches of crystals form 
on the bottom of the container. 

Sodium phosphate of the U.S. P. contains about 40% of anhydrous salt and 
the exsiccated sodium phosphate contains about ninety-eight percent of the salt. 
I would therefore suggest that about 396 grammes of the dried salt be ordered in 
making this preparation, which would give us a preparation of full strength and 
overcome all danger of crystallization. 

Then again, we al] know that salts containing much water of crystallization 
have stored up in them spores, or micro-organisms, and when brought into solution 
a mother will soon collect. 

When this preparation is made by the simple formula of dissolving the dried 
sodium phosphate and citric acid in SOO mils of water, heating to the boiling point 
and filtering into a sterile container, adding the glycerin and then sufficient boiled 
distilled water to make the 1000 mils, you will have a preparation that will keep 
indefinitely. 

REMARKS. 
F. W. Nitardy stated that he had used the method of Professor Faser for many years, and 


found it very satisfactory 


THE COMING PHARMACIST.* 
BY WILLIAM GRAY. 

As chairman of the A. Ph. A. membership committee for Illinois, I have had the 
opportunity of observing what seems to me to be the trend of the retail pharmacist 
in the direction opposite to professionalism. For example: Some druggists say 
that they are not interested in the American Pharmaceutical Association; others 
that they have no time to read journals, etc. So the thought comes to me that 
the future of pharmacy as a profession in this country lies with the hospital phar- 
macist; generally speaking, his or her work is entirely professional. 

Hospitals are coming to the people more and more; each: year a larger propor- 
tion of the medicines prescribed for the sick are dispensed through them. There 
are not enough hospit»is to supply t'e demands of the people, even though the 
number is growing fr. "Tospitai pharmacists are becoming more numerous, 
and more of a fa rmaceutical affairs. Therefore the importance of 
organizing them. 

Believing the American Pharmaceutical Association to be the ideal association 
for them to join, I brought t! is matter to the attention of General Secretary William 
B. Day, who heads the membership committee. He heartily agreed with me that 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, New Orleans meeting, 1921. 
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this subject was timely, and a start in the right direction. He offered to coéperate 
in any way that might seem feasible. We did not have the names of the hospital 
pharmacists, except a few who were already members; and did not know how 
to get them. We succeeded, however, in having a publication called Modern 
Hospital, which circulates among the hospitals, to furnish over one thousand 
hospital addresses. Then Secretary Day and myself sent a circular letter to the 
pharmacist of each hospital asking him to join the A. Ph. A., and setting forth 
the reasons why he should do so. ‘The returns, so far, have been small, though 
worth while, considering that we did not have the names of the individual pharma- 
cists. We are planning to secure these in the near future. 

I was prompted in suggesting a special or separate section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association on hospital pharmacy, after reading a very able con- 
tribution by Mr. Edgar Austin, Chief Pharmacist of the “Cincinnati General 
Hospital,” printed in the Druggists’ Circular, March 1921. In this article’ states, 
quite reasonably, that if we are going to get anywhere, we must keep up with the 
medical men in the advancement of medicine; especially is this true if we are 
associated with hospitals connected with a university or other teaching institutions. 

Mr. Austin believes that colleges of pharmacy should give a special course in 
hospital pharmacy; perhaps this will come when we have specialization in pharmacy 
as in medicine. 

What opportunity would the hospital pharmacist have to attend the annual 
meetings of the American Pharmaceutical Association? I believe the hospital 
management, knowing the necessity for the pharmacist keeping step with the prog- 
ress of medicine, will make the proper allowance of time and expense. 

Some interesting statistics concerning the hospitals of the United States have 
recently been published in the Journal of the American Medical Association (April 
16, 1921). There are 4310 hospitals of all types in this country, but this does 
not include state institutions for insane patients, nor homes for the deaf, blind, 
crippled and aged persons, nor prisons, school hospitals (unless such hospitals 
are clearly distinguished from the prisons or schools) nor hospitals controlled by 
the United States army, navy, public health service or department of the interior. 
Counting the latter as well as sanatoria, 6052 institutions are listed. Of these, 
483 have been approved for the training of internes and have, presumably, a 
pharmacist in charge of the dispensary in each case. Here then is a body of nearly 
five hundred qualified pharmacists giving their attention to professional service 
exclusively, and not distracted by the need of caring for side lines. 

These pharmacists are as yet unorganized. Their class consciousness needs 
to be aroused. Through organization they would secure many advantages. Some 
of these are: improvements in working methods and formulas much used in their 
practice, uniformity in keeping records, information along the lines of their work, 
and the opportunity to meet and get better acquainted and to talk over affairs 
of mutual interest. 

If they organized as a unit of the American Pharmaceutical Association they 
would be kept in touch through its publications with pharmaceutical progress, and 
its conventions would afford them opportunities for meeting under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
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Association value: The addition of so considerable a number of pharmacists 
whose interest is almost exclusively in the professional side of pharmacy would 
be of the greatest value, and the Association, in return, would give aid in perfecting 
their organization into a sub-section or group. 

No doubt the American Hospital Association would gladly make place for them, 
but a number of them are already members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and realize that their interests could be cared for better in the parent 
pharmaceutical organization. 

In closing I would respectfully call attention to some of the numerous tasks 
performed by hospital pharmacists that are uncommon, to say the least, outside 
of a hospital: The preparation of test solutions for the pathological laboratory, 
both qualitative and quantitative; solutions for the preservation of specimens; 
solutions for staining; sterile ointments and sterile solutions for the eyes; sterile 
solutions for pyelography, hypodermatic, intravenous, intraspinal, intramuscular 
and intraperitoneal uses, also such solutions as Dakin’s and Eusol which require 
titration. 

Summed up, this means special knowledge and training along certain lines and, 
as in all truly pharmaceutical work, the development of a sense of responsibility. 
On the other hand there are compensations, especially to individuals of an un- 
commercial temperament—they do not have to please the public; their professional . 
work is more accurately valued and appreciated; their surroundings are often more 
congenial. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, CHICAGO. 





PHARMACY OF A CENTURY AGO. 
New York—New Orleans.’ 
BY H. V. ARNY. 


INTRODUCTION 

The years 1920-21 have been years of unusual pharmaceutical anniversaries. 
Last year we celebrated the centennial of the United States Pharmacopoeia; the 
1920 meeting of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association was the Golden Anni- 
versary of that, our oldest State Association; during the past year we have wit- 
nessed the centennial of the first pharmacy school in America, the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science; while the semi-centennial of the Ontario College 
of Pharmacy was appropriately observed last June at Toronto. 

It was my pleasant privilege to deliver at the centennial of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy an address on Pharmacy in 1821. This paper published 
elsewhere (American Journal of Pharmacy 94, 1921) as well as the admirable ad- 
dresses delivered on the same occasion by Dean Charles H. LaWall and Emeritus 
Professor Samuel P. Sadtler, gave a survey of medical, pharmaceutical and chemical 
conditions prevailing in the United States (and particularly in Philadelphia) a 
century since, that was as comprehensive as time conditions would permit. 

The work performed last January so interested me that I have since spent a 
number of pleasant hours in the New York Historical Society library and else 
where collating some data concerning New York and its pharmacists of 1821; and 
during the past week I have enjoyed the excellent facilities of the library of the 
Louisiana Historical Association and of the Howard Memorial Library here in 
my boyhood home, the metropolis of the South. 


* Presented to Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., New Orleans meeting, 1921 
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In presenting the fragmentary data as to the New Orleans of a century since 
permit ine to say that in the two days I gave to it, I have merely scratched the 
surface and I have done so only in an endeavor to point out to the New Orleans 
pharmacists interested in history and literature, some leads that could be followed 
to undoubtedly delightful finds. Of the 24 New Orleans pharmacists of 1821, 
that will be later enumerated, only one or two are now more than names. But let 
those in this Crescent City who have the leisure and the splendid facilities this 
historic city affords, take up these names and dig out for us from the New Orleans 
newspapers of a century since the stories of those men who helped to make this 
delightful city what it is to-day. 

NEW YORK IN 1821. 

Material New York a century since can best be appreciated by referring to a 
present-day map and noting that along East River the city practically terminated 
at what is now East Houston Street. Along the Hudson River, New York of 1821 
merged into the Village of Greenwich and was thus rather closely built up as far 
as Horatio Street. Beyond these limits were farms and country roads with occa- 
sional settlements toward the north. Thus, Chelsea was a suburban community 
and it is interesting to note that the area now bounded by 19th street to 23rd street 
and from Ninth Avenue to the Hudson was the country-place of Clement Clark 
Moore who sliced from his ‘farm’ the block from 9th to 10th Avenue and from 
20th to 2lst Street and gave it to the Episcopal Theological Seminary, which is 
still located at that spot. Despite the fact that all north of Houston Street and 
Greenwich Village was fields and estates, in 1811, a city commission consisting of 
Simeon DeWitt, John Rutherford and Governeur Morris laid out on paper 
the entire City from Houston to 155th Street, just as it now is with the avenues 
running north and south and the numbered streets running east and west. 

Touring the old City itself we find that in 1821 Bowling Green was a fashionable 
residential section, with the best hotel in the City, the Adelphia, facing the Park; 
that Broadway was mostly a business thoroughfare, upon which the most prominent 
churches faced. Of these only Trinity and St. Paul’s survive tothisday. What 
was then the “‘up-town”’ part of Broadway had just been adorned with the new 
City Hall and City Hall Park. Facing the Park on Broadway were some stores 
but also a number of fine mansions, including the one later occupied by Philip 
Hone. ‘The unsightly Post Office did not deface City Hall Park in those days and, 
across from where it now stands, Park Row was dominated by the newly rebuilt 
Park Theatre with hotels and fine stores on either side. Park Place was a resi- 
dential street leading to the campus of Columbia College, which was on land donated 
to the College by Trinity Church (‘‘an elevated and airy situation,”’ says a guide 
book of the period) running from Church Street to the Hudson River and from 
Murray to Barclay Street. ‘The Bowery was then a fashionable residential street 
more or less out of town; while an extremely choice neighborhood was St. Johns 
Park up at Varick Street dominated by the beautiful St. John’s Church which was 
taken down only a few years ago. 

In 1821, there were many delightful excursions available to the citizens of 
New York. ‘Thus, according to guide books of the period: a fifteen minutes’ ferry 
ride brought the excursionist to ‘‘Elysian Fields; a ‘“‘sloping bank near the River 
and entering a beautiful lawn in front, you are introduced to a spot that has for 
years just been the delight and boast of the citizens.’’ This is now the site of the 
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upper part of Hoboken. If a more extended tour was desired the excursionist 
took a post coach at New York at 5 A.M., went over to New Jersey, passed across 
the flats and then “‘‘a toll bridge over the Passaic River introduces you into the 
beautiful city of Newark.’’ ‘Then away across the Jersey Hills the coach goes to 
Morristown and from thence to a hotel on top of Schooley’s Mountain where the 
night was spent. On the next day the return was made via “‘the village of Patter- 
son with its numerous and extensive manufacturing establishments... ...Nature 
and Art have been combined together to perfect their operations on a magnificent 
scale.’ The object of the detour was to visit the Falls of the Passaic which was 
then a beautiful sight. 

Excursions on Long Island were also in order and among these we read of a 
trip to “The village of Flatbush which opens handsomely upon the view after 
emerging from the forest.” 

As a town is largely what its citizens make it, a survey of the prominent people 
of New York a century since may be worth while. DeWitt Clinton, former Mayor, 
was in 1821 living in Albany, as Governor of the State, busy pushing the Erie Canal 
to its successful completion; Daniel Tompkins, another New Yorker, was Vice 
President of the United States from 1817 until his death in 1825; John Jay, first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and former Envoy to 
England, was living in retirement at the advanced age of 76 years; Aaron Burr, 
a disgraced man after his duel with Hamilton, his Blennerhasett fiasco, and his 
marriage with Madame Junel—was a “counseller at law’ at 28014 Broadway, 
a heartbroken man since the disappearance at sea in 1813 of the ship upon which 
travelled his beautiful daughter Theodosia. 


’ 


Among the leaders of commercial New York of a century since were John 
Jacob Astor and Peter Cooper; Philip Hone, who had just retired from business 
and who was about to embark upon his career in the political and social life of New 
York, so delightfully described in his famous diary; Peter A. Jay and John Pintard 
who in 1819 founded the first New York savings bank which in 1821 was situated 
on the ground floor of the New York Institute in Chambers Street, rejoicing in 
deposits of over $350,000; and the Ward Brothers, father and uncle of Julia Ward 
Howe, leaders in New York society and business. 

New York in 1821 was proud of its fame as a literary center. Here lived 
Irving (in 1821, in Europe); while on St. John’s Park in 1821 resided James Feni- 
more Cooper. William Cullen Bryant was attempting the uncongenial task of 
practicing law at Great Barrington, Mass., which he gave up in 1825 and moved 
to New York, taking the editorship of the Evening Post in 1826 and becoming from 
that time forth a loyal citizen of the metropolis. In 1817 Bryant published ‘“Than- 
atopsis” and in 1821 he published his first volume of poems. ‘Two other beloved 
poets of New York a century since were Fitzgreene Halleck and his boon com- 
panion, the physician-pharmacist Joseph Rodman Drake, the poet whose “Culprit 
Fay’’ published in 1816 gave him immediate vogue and began his brilliant career 
that was brought to an untimely end by his death in 1820 at the early age of 25. 
While speaking of Drake one is tempted to digress to mention that the English 
pharmacist-poet Keats died in Rome on February 23, 1821, the very day that the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was organized. 
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In 1821, the New York Mirror, that famous exponent of literature and fine 
arts, had not been established. One of its founders, Samuel Woodworth, was 
living in New York in 1821 as editor of the Ladies Literary Cabinet, while of the other 
founder, George P. Morris, no mention is made in the Directory of 1821, presumably 
In 1823, the two founded the Mzirror 


=0, 


because that year he was a youth of 19. 
which was a success from the start. ‘These two men while almost forgotten have 
left two songs that still live, the “Old Oaken Bucket”? by Woodworth and ‘‘Wood 
man, Spare That Tree’’ by Morris. 

In a theatrical way 1821 was famous because of the visit to America of the 
great English actor Kean. Edwin Forrest then a boy of 14 had already made his 
debut in Philadelphia in 1820. A popular New York actor of the period was 
Thomas Hawkins Hodgkinson, who, however, in 1821 was the proprietor of th« 
Shakespeare Tavern (Nassau & Fulton), a rendezvous of the literary set, Halleck, 
Drake, Francis, etc., and later a gathering place of the pharmacists of the vicinity. 

Scientific New York in 1821 included such men as David Hosack, the botanist, 
whose garden was one of the show-places of the City; James Renwick, professor 
of chemistry at Columbia College, whose mother, by the way, was the inspirer of 
Burns’ “Blue Eyed Lassie;’’ John Torry, the great botanist, who in 1817, at the 
age of 19, published a catalog of plants growing within 30 miles of New York, who, 
the next year, graduated at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in 1824 became 
professor of physics and chemistry at the New York College of Pharmacy; S. L. 
Mitchell also listed as professor of chemistry at Columbia College, who lived at 
47 White Street; and Clement Clark Moore, in 1821, professor of biblical learning 
at the General Theological Seminary, known to us not as the profound scholar 
but as the author of ‘’ Twas the Night before Christmas,’’ which he wrote for 
his children Christmas 1822. 

In medical circles in 1821, Dr. Valentine Mott had already attained distinction, 
being at the age of 33 professor of surgery at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Dr. J. W. Francis, then aged 33 years, was professor of forensic medicine at “P. & 
S.” and the following year became editor of the New York Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He was a schoolmate of Washington Irving, was a great physician, a 
poet and a leader of society. In 1857 he read before the New York Historical 
Society a paper that now in book form gives us an intimate picture of New York 
of the first three decades of the Nineteenth Century. Mott and Francis, as well 
as Dr. W. J. MacNeven, were the New York delegates to the first Pharmacopoeial 
Convention. Of Dr. MacNeven the only reference so far found is that in 1821 he 
resided at 7 Park Place, two doors away from the residence of Professor Renwick. 

PHARMACEUTICAL NEW YORK IN 1821. 

Records show that in 1829 when the first constitution of the New York College 
of Pharmacy was adopted, 72 druggists affixed their signatures to the document. 
Comparison of these names with the Directory of 1821 shows that the following 
19 were then in business: 

Oliver Hull, 146 Pearl St. 

John D. Keese, 195 Pearl St. 

H. T. Kiersted, Broadway & Spring Sts 
J. B. Lawrence, 199 Pearl St. 

U. H. Levy, Broadway and Murray Sts. 


C. Adamson, Rivington & Ludlow 
P. Dickie, 206 Pearl St. 

J. W. Duryee, 52 Market St. 

J. IL. Embree, 313 Pearl St. 

Jas. C. Haviland, 44 Fulton St 
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Lindley Murray, Pearl near Fulton St. W.B. Post, 41 William St. 

W. T. Oliffe, 6 Bowery, B. Quackinbush, Greenwich & Amos Sts 
John Penfold, 4 Fletcher St. H. H. Schieffelin, 193 Pearl St. 

F. Place, 17 Park Row Isaac See, 326 Greenwich St. 


Among the other I1S21 drug stores we note the following: 


Silas Carle & Co., 199 Water St. Louis Hallock, 92 Catharine St 
John Clark, 85 Maiden Lane Sadler Ray & Co., 93 Maiden Lane 
John P. Fischer, 106 Broadway James Seaman & Co., 49 Fulton St 


Among the New York College of Pharmacy founders we note John Carle, Jr., 
Edwin Clark and Leidy Hallock, evidently successors of the 1821 druggists cited 
above. 

Of the pharmacists of 1821 to 1830 the following are worthy of special mention : 

Joseph Rodman Drake, according to some biographers, was a practicing physician and in 
the 1819 directory he is listed as ‘J. R. Drake, M.D., 121 Bowery.’’ On the other hand, Hen- 
street states “‘Drake prospered and, after a time, set up his pharmacy in the busiest part of town 
that later grew to be the core of Newspaper Row.” It is, therefore, likely that he followed the 
custom observed by many young physicians of that day, of selling medicines while waiting for 
his practice to grow to dimensions sufficient to support him. As mentioned above, Drake was 
only 25 when he died. 

J.D. Keese was the first president of the N. Y.C. P. (1829-1831). From what can be learned 
Mr. Keese was evidently, in 1821, a member of the firm of Lawrence & Keese. 

Henry H. Schieffelin, in 1821, was the head of the drug firm of H. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
established by his father, Jacob Schieffelin, in 1794. H.H. Schieffelin was a graduate of Columbia 
College and practiced law during the early days of his successful career. At the organization 
meeting of the N. Y. C. P., in 1829, he was elected vice-president of the College and during 1831 and 
1832 he served the College as its president. 

Constantine Adamson in the 1821 Directory is listed as ‘‘teacher’’ but his obituary states 
that from 1818 to 1829 he conducted the store of Waters and Seaman. Perhaps he occupied both 
callings, since pharmacists are notably versatile. Around 1829, he became a member of the firm 
of Adamson and Olliffe at 6 Bowery, and was regarded as one of the leading prescriptionists of 
New York City. He was president of the N. Y.C. P. from 1835 to 1846 

Lindley Murray, in 1821, had a drug store on Pearl near Fulton Street. He was one of the 
founders of the N. Y.C. P. and was its third president (1832-1835). 

J. B. Lawrence, a brother-in-law of Jacob Schieffelin, founded with him in 1794 the firm of 
Lawrence & Schieffelin. The partnership was dissolved in 1799, Mr. Schieffelin continuing the 
business, while Mr. Lawrence began the business of Lawrence and Keese at 199 Pearl St. It is 
interesting to note that two other members of the Lawrence family were among the founders of 
the New York College of Pharmacy. 

HT. T. Kiersted, in 1821, had a drug store at Broadway and Spring St. A public-spirited 
citizen he was, city collector of taxes, U. S. Collector of Customs, Major General of the State 
Militia, President of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1860, member of the first Board 
of Trustees of the New York College of Pharmacy and its president from 1861 to 1866. 

F. Place, another founder of the N. Y. C. P. in 1821, had a drug store at 17 Park Row. A 
few years later the firm became Place and Souillard and was the great French prescription pharmacy 
of New York, like the Durand store in Philadelphia and the Ducatel establishment in Baltimore 

John P. Fischer, in 1821, had a store at 106 Broadway. It was at the Fischer store in 1814 
that Mr. Kiersted began the drug business. 

James R. Chilton, while not mentioned in the Directory of 1821, is listed in the Directory 
of 1825 as ‘‘Chemist.’’ Ina description of a view of Park Row given in the Mirror of 1830 he is 
mentioned as ‘‘an operative chemist and druggist of no ordinary ability.””, He was adjunct lecture 
on chemistry and toxicology during the early years of the New York College of Pharmacy. 

Uriah H. Levy, in 1821, had a drug store, corner of Broadway and Murray St. There is 
a picture of the store still extant. Mr. Levy was a life member of the college until his death in 


1873 or thereabouts. 
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B. Quackinbush, in 1821, had a drug store in Greenwich, a store that is still being run in the 
same locality by his direct descendents. 

John Milhau, in 1821, was in the drug business in Baltimore. In 1823 he retired, in 1829 
he went to France for further study and upon his return to America in 1830 he opened his famous 
drug store on Broadway. He was President of the New York College of Pharmacy from 1847 to 
1851 and was president of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1867. 

NEW ORLEANS IN 1821. 

In 1821, the Crescent City had three or four newspapers, the leading one of 
which was L’ Ami des Lots. ‘This was a 4-sheet daily, two pages in English, two 
in French. Our venerable ‘L’Abezlle’’ was not founded until the thirties. Files 
of “L’ Ami” and of the other journals of 1821 are in the library of the Historical 
Association and are well worth the study of the pharmacists interested in olden 
times. In the limited time at my disposal I read only four months of ‘Ll’ Amz” 
and only regretted that I could not trace the progress of the city throughout the year. 

From this superficial survey of the contemporary press and from the excellent 
description of the city given by John Adams Paxton in his N. O. Directory for 
1822, we glean the following: 

The population of New Orleans in 1820 as determined by the U. S. census 
of that year was 29,000. Paxton insists that these figures are wrong, that the 
city had 40,000 people. ‘This shows that “census kicks” prevailed a century ago 
even as now. ‘The city, according to Paxton, held 5,837 buildings, and included 
“24 drug and apothecary stores.”’ Its site “is a parallelogram 1320 yards along 
the river and 700 yards backward to the swamp.” Outside the city proper were 
‘Upper Banlieu,” including the suburbs Duplantier, Soulet, La Course, An- 
nunciation and Religieuses; and in the ““Lower Banlien’’ were the suburbs Danois 
and Clouet. 

Paxton states “‘No city in the Union can boast of being better lighted than 
New Orleans.”’ He points with pride to the 250 reflected lamps that illuminated 
the streets of the city. He admits that the paving is not what it should be, but 
points out that on certain streets imported cobblestones were being laid. He also 
acknowledges that the water supply was not of the best quality. Drove wells 
furnished water good for scrubbing but unfit for drinking. Drinking water was 
taken from the river and sold at 6% cents a bucket or 50 cents a hogshead. It 
had to be filtered or clarified with alum. This latter point stated specifically by 
Paxton is interesting from the standpoint of historical chemistry. It is also inter 
esting that Paxton makes no mention of rain water collected in the cisterns that 
gave the city so picturesque an appearance up to a quarter of a century ago. 

Ve learn that in 1821 John Rouffignac was elected mayor at an election in 
which 1037 votes were cast. ‘That a town having over 5,000 buildings had slightly 
over 1,000 voters seems remarkable but it 1s to be borne in mind that the Creole 
population in 1820 were none too reconciled to American rule, and it seems evident 
from the election news items that the politics of the city was largely in the hands 
of the American element. ‘Then, of course, the slaves of the city did not have the 
right of suffrage. Incidentally, Paxton points out that in 1821 the city adminis- 
tration cost the tax payers $150,000 per annum. 

The advertisements in the papers of 1821 throw interesting side lights upon 
the life of the city a century ago. Runaway slaves were advertised for, with re 
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wards ranging from ten to fifty dollars. One curious advertisement pointed out 
that a family of Germans bound out to pay off their passage money had decamped; 
an indication that the “‘redemptioner system’”’ prevailed even until that day. 

Theatrical notices are very interesting; one striking my eye announcing the 
performance of the American Theatre, St. Philip St., of a version of Blue Beard at 
which performance “A Living Elephant carrying eight men will make her first appear- 
ance.”’ 

Mrs. Balch announces that she has opened “a boarding house on the Upper 
Levee, Faubourgh, St. Mary between Commune and Gravier Sts.,”’ her house being 
airy and commodious. Another Boniface announces the opening of his hotel on 
Bayou St. John, a delightful resort at which to spend the sickly season. 

Maspero’s Coffee House was apparently a highly popular resort. On May 
6, 1820, it advertised the sale of ‘Ice Creams and Iced Punch.”’ 

As to the prominent citizens of New Orleans of a century ago, many of the 
names are picturesquely perpetuated in the present-day cognomens of the streets, 
alike interesting and perplexing to strangers. Dufossat, Urquhardt, Delachaise, 
Foucher, Derbigny, Gainnie and a host of other names suggest themselves to any- 
one familiar with the city. Among the American residents of 1820 may be noted 
the Palfreys, the Stackhouses, the Hennens and the Slocombs. It is interesting 
to note that the Slocomb hardware store was in 1820 at the corner of Canal and 
Dorsier Streets, evidently the same lot where the Stauffer-Esche!man hardware 
business has been conducted during the past fifty years. In 1822, Hydes Jewelry 
Store was at 56 Chartres Street, a business that has continued from that day to 
this under different names, the present firm being A. B. Griswold & Company. 

PHARMACY IN NEW ORLEANS IN 1821. 

L’Anu des Lots points out that the Legislature of 1820 passed an act pre. 

the right to practice 


“ce 


scribing the formalities to be observed in order to obtain 
physic or the profession of apothecary within the State of Louisiana.’’ The fore- 
going quoted words are to us pharmacists extremely significant. 

The Directory of 1822 gives a list of 42 physicians practicing in New Orleans 
at that time. ‘These include 2 Yves Le Monniers, father and son, two of the dis 
tinguished line of physicians of that name who have faithfully served the city 
even unto this day. Then there was Dr. Alfred Mercer, whose bequest made 
possible St. Anna’s Home; and there was Dr. Felix Formento, the progenitor of 
Dr. Felix Formento, of my boyhood days. 

As mentioned above, in 1822 New Orleans had 24 drug stores. A search of 
the Directory of that year brings forth the following list of 19 names: 


E. P. Black, 1 Chartres M. Jambu, 77 Chartres 

Rene Blanchet, Chartres & Toulouse IL. A. Lacour, 33 Tchoupitoulas 

Cannon & Kern, 19 Levee M. G. Laurent, Poydras near Carondelet 
Dr. Debow, Canal & Chartres M. Morgan, Canal near Magazine, 

Jos. Dufilho, 63 Chartres Oliver & Kumbel, Chartres & Bienville 
Jean Durand, Dauphine and St. Peter Etienne Pé, Tchoupitoulas near Poydras 
Frelo & Morgan, 7 Canal John Rebel, Royal & St. Peter 

Dr. Felix Formento, Bourbon and Dumaine Sheldon & Dixon, Tchoupitoulas & Gravier 
Felix Grandchamps, Royal & St. Louis John Vignaud, 84 Chartres 


Guilhon & Chevalier, Royal & Dumaine 
2 stores) Rampart & Bayou Road 
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Of these only three advertised in the mediums of the day; one was Dr. 
Debow, who in the Directory of 1822 has a modest advertising card giving his 
name, the statement “Drugs and Medicines” and the address; the second was 
Sheldon & Dixon who also had a modest advertisement in the same directory; the 
third was “James Bedford, Druggist and Commission Merchant, at Mr. Duffy’s 
store near the Levee” who figures in “L’Amzi des Lois” in a quarter-page adver- 
tisement of ““T. W. Dyott, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, Second & Race Streets, 
Philadelphia ;’’ a showy advertisement adorned with a wood cut of Dvyott’s Phil 
adelphia establishment, and also announcing that the Dyott stock of drugs, medi 
cines, patent medicines, chemicals, etc., will be bartered for a long list of items in 
cluding rosin, turpentine, pinkroot, castor oil, logwood, flaxseed, rye whiskey and 
apple whiskey. 

As Bedford is not listed in the 1822 as a druggist, he was evidently a repre- 
sentative of the drug brokers of that day. 

The Dyott firm must have been an energetic concern, since Joseph Feil, some 
fifteen years since, pointed out that the Cincinnati newspapers of 1S1S8 and 1819 
contained Dyott’s advertisements. * 

In this connection, I desire to correct an error in my paper published in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy of March 1921, in which I cited William McKean 
as a druggist of New Orleans of 1821. ‘This fallacious conclusion was drawn from 
the remarkable volume extolling the virtues of Swaim’s Panacea (described in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy article) which mentioned McKean as the New 
Orleans agent for the Panacea. I have since found that many of the agents for 
that miraculous remedy were book-sellers and this is true of James McKean who 
has a full-page advertisement in the Directory of 1822. 

In passing, it might be noted that in the Directory for 1822, Dr. John Rollins 
is listed as the apothecary at the Charity Hospital and that the Directory of 1824 
gives the name of Thomas Freyer as chemist at 9 Burgundy Street. Mention might 
also be made of the fact that Felix Grandchamps, mentioned above in the directory 
list, labels himself ““Chemist and Druggist, Member of the Medical Society.” 

But little of the pharmaceutical thought of 182i is reflected in those papers 
of that period that I had the chance to read. 

* |Epiror’s Note.—Dr. Thomas W. Dyott’s name appears in the Philadelphia directory 
for the first time in 1807, in connection with ‘Patent Medicine Warehouse,’’ No. 57 So. 2nd 
Street. In 1809 the description and location of the business changed to ‘‘medical dispensary 
and proprietor of Robertson’s family medicines, No. 116 No. 2nd Street.’’ Here he also 
added the title ‘‘M.D.,’’ and a brother, John, was in business with him. About 1811 or 1812, 
the drug store was moved to 2nd and Race Streets. He became owner of Kensington glass works 
and employed many people, and the locality became known as Dyottsville; he started a bank 
and failed during the troublesome times of 1837, and was sentenced to the penitentiary, but 
soon pardoned, when he resumed the drug business at the last-named location. The historian 
says that he conducted his banking operations as the banks; but, evidently, the financial situa- 
tion prevented him from meeting his obligations and he incurred the ill-will of some creditors; 
“after he came out of prison he resumed his business as a druggist, and attended to it faithfully 
and honorably until his death, several years afterward.’”’ Dyott was an Englishman, who came 


to Philadelphia in 1806.| 
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Sulphur baths seemed to have much vogue, as several doctors advertised their 
bathing establishments. One offers “‘vapor sulphur baths’ by ‘“‘the method of 
J. G. Gales, as perfected by Mr. Darcet, a Paris chymist.”’ 

An advertisement of a spot-remover, ‘‘Essence Vestimental,”’ publishes a list 
of enthusiastic patrons as distinguished as those given elsewhere as the backers of 
Swaim’s Panacea. ‘The number of names is so large that they are classified as 
‘“Members of Congress’”’ (headed by Clay), ““Members of the Government”’ (headed 
by President Monroe), “Members of the Diplomatic Corps” (stationed in Washing- 
ton), “‘Local dignitaries,”’ including Governor Villere and Mayor Macarty. 

Among the news items, we find a statement beginning 

“We, the physicians, surgeons and apothecaries of Dublin. declare... .that we con 
sider. ...the discovery of the medical properties of Oil Turpentine as one of the greatest that has 
ever been made in physic.” 

The statement then describes the medical uses of Turpentine, stressing the fact 
that it is an infallible specific in child-bed fever. 

The most interesting contribution as to medicine found in the papers read 
by me had a Dr. Gentilly as its hero. ‘The series starts with a letter signed by 
John Martin, giving thanks to the doctor for a medicine that cured Martin of 
‘“hydropsie ascite.’”’ In his eulogium Martin says “I will pray every day to the 
Eternal for my benefactor.’’ At a discreetly later date, the doctor himself wrote 
a letter to the paper advising the public how to avoid catching the yellow fever. 
He sprinkles rooms and persons with a mixture of 4 pounds of good vinegar, 2 
ounces of flowers of sulphur and 2 ounces of powdered camphor. If despite this 
prescription, so freely offered, you get the yellow fever “‘then,’’ writes the doctor, 
“T have a specific that is certain to cure 95 cases out of 100." A few days later a 
correspondent, “‘L,’’ is mean enough to ask why the doctor does not publish the 
recipe for his yellow fever specific as freely to the world as he did the yellow fever 
preventive. To this the doctor makes a heated response, citing the numerous sacri- 
fices made by him to get his medical education, and the fact that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. He is burning with a desire to help his fellowmen, but he cannot 
do all of the sacrificing himself. If the Government will guarantee him some recom- 
pense, he will furnish his recipe to the proper officials for publication to the world. 

CONCLUSION. 

So closes this fairly complete outline of pharmacy in New York in 1821 and 
a fragmentary sketch of the drug trade of New Orleans of the same year. The 
sketch raises many intriguing questions. For instance, what relation was Druggist 
Uriah H. Levy of New York to the Commodore of the same name? What kind 
of a store did Field & Morgan run at 7 Canal Street, New Orleans? What achieve- 
ments made Felix Grandchamps, apothecary, a member of the Medical Society? 
What sort of a man was Dr. John Rollins, apothecary of the Charity Hospital? 

There have been some who have talked of this Section on Historical Pharmacy 
as an insignificant thing with little or nothing to do. Were the leads offered in 
this and other papers presented at the Section followed to their logical conclusions, 
the results would be not only a vast amount of interesting information, but also 
extremely valuable collections of portraits and other relics of service to all lovers 
of history; of lasting credit to American pharmacy. 
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BALTIMORE. 
The first meeting of the Baltimore 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
for the season of 1921-1922 was held at the 


3ranch 


Emerson Hotel on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
26th, at 8:15 P.M., Mr. John C. Krantz pre- 
siding. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

Mention was of the fact that the 
Branch sent a telegram and letters to the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the U. S. Senate, protest- 
ing against the proposed amendment to the 
Revenue Bill H. R. 8245, which would increase 
the tax on non-beverage alcohol. 

Dr. H. L. Meredith addressed the meeting 
on the subject, “Bacteriology—lIts Place in 
Pharmacy.” 

Dr. Meredith gave his experiences in opening 


made 


a clinical, biochemic and bacteriologic labora- 
tory, which he has now conducted in Hagers- 
town for over two years, in that time analyzing 


nearly 2000 specimens. He explained that 
his laboratory was established for clinical 


service only, making the tests and determina- 
tions required by the physicians of that section, 
filling the prescriptions of these physicians, 
incidentally mentioning that he did not refill 
prescriptions; and thus excluding the mer- 
chandising and commercialism of the retail 
drug store as generally conducted. 

The that perhaps he 
visualizing a dream, but thought the time was 


author stated was 
coming when it would be advisable or neces- 
sary for one such laboratory to be established 
in each community of from 15,000 to 20,000 


people; pointing out that the State of Mary- 
land, in conjunction with the work already def- 
initely done by the Board of Health, was 


establishing, with the aid of the Red Cross and 
the General Health Board, such 
in Washington County, Maryland, for indigent 


a laboratory 


cases. 


SO6O 


Dr. Meredith gave a list of the examinations 


he was prepared to make, which included 


urinalysis, tuberculosis, blood, spinal 


fluid, diphtheria, sputum, water, milk, food, 


pus, 


drug assay and special examinations. 

He is enthusiastic and very much interested 
in the work and it was a pleasure for the 
members of the Branch to hear of the progress 
making. 

This address was followed by ten minute 


New 


he is 


reports of the Convention at Orleans, 
by the following: 

Dr. Hermann Engelhardt, ‘‘The Scientific 
Section;’’ Dr. E. F. Kelly, ‘‘The House of 
Delegates; Dr. S. Y. “The State 
Boards of Pharmacy; B. Olive Cole, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties.” 

Mr. W. C. Howell was scheduled to report 
on ‘‘The General Sessions of the A. Ph. A.,”’ 


Harris, 


but was unable to be present on account of 
illness. 

It was a pleasure to have in attendance and 
to listen to a few words of greeting from Dr. 
John F. Hancock, the oldest ex-president of 
the A. Ph. A. and a loyal supporter of the 
Baltimore Branch. 

B. OLIVE COLE, Secretary-Treasure? 
CHICAGO. 

The 120th monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Collége of Pharmacy 
Building, Friday evening, October 21, with 
President C. M. Snow in the chair. 
the principal discussion of the evening, several 


Preceding 


matters of business were presented. 
The 
centered upon the recommendations presented 


principal discussion of the evening 


at the recent annual meeting of the National 


Association Boards of Pharmacy at New Or- 


leans regarding the standardization of ‘“‘prac- 


tical experience’ as required by the various 


Boards of Pharmacy. These recommenda- 
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tions in substance are as follows: First, a 
minimum of two years of practical experience 
shall be required in those States where college 
prerequisite; second, that 
practical experience gained in regularly char- 
tered public hospitals or in a hospital corps 
of the U. S. Army or U. S. Navy be recognized 
under certain restrictions; third, that a unit 


graduation is a 


system for crediting practical experience be 
instituted in which sixty units shall represent 
one year of practical experience, consisting 
of not less than 2,500 hours of real pharma- 
ceutical training; fourth, that the forms for 
certifying practical experience of candidates 
to be used in future shall provide evidetce 
under oath of actual pharmaceutical service, 
consisting specifically of work relating directly 
to the preparation, handling, storing, dis- 
pensing and selling of drugs, medicines and 
poisons, and of compounding physicians’ 
prescriptions; and shall also specify the number 
of hours thus employed, per week, and the 
date thereof. The registered pharmacist under 
whose supervision the candidate worked must 
make the certification. 

The of the practical experience 
requirement in ovr State pharmacy laws was 
ably presented by Secretary H. C. Christensen, 
of the N. A. B. P., as an introductory to the 
discussion. 


history 


His statements also pictured the 
chaotic condition of the practical experience 
requirement in these laws at the present time. 
He stated, further, that the object of these 
recommendations not to establish the 
eight-hour day in pharmacy or to establish 
a minimum number of hours per day. He 
showed that under these proposed regulations 
it would be possible to credit only the actual 
pharmaceutical training that the candidate 
had acquired; that ‘‘a year’’ of practical ex- 
perience, no matter over how many calendar 
years it might be spread, must include not 
less than the 2,500 hours of actual phar- 
maceutical experience; that this pharmaceutical 
training, wherever gained, whether in a drug 
store or not, should be credited to the candi- 
date, and, finally, that the certification of 
this training must be made by the man under 
whom it was actually obtained. In conclu- 
sion, he pointed out that in view of the fact 
that the Board of Pharmacy virtually guar- 
antees the fitness of the licensee to practice 
pharmacy, it was the duty of the Board not 
only to check up on the candidate’s theoretical 
training in a college of pharmacy, but also to 
check more carefully on his actual, practical, 


was 
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pharmaceutical training, and as a final check 
to require him to pass the Board examinations. 

In the discussion that followed, William 
Gray, Mrs. Amanda Druehl, and I. A. Becker 
objected to the provision made in the recom- 
mendations, that experience gained in a dis- 
pensary of a hospital under a registered phar- 
macist should not be considered as of equal 
value as the experience gained inadrugstore. It 
was finally agreed upon by the meeting that 
hospital and Army and Navy 


corps 
rience should be 


credited in the ratio of 
William B. 
Day suggested that the 2,500 hours per year 
might be cut to 2,400 hours a year, thus making 
sixty units of forty hours each 


expe- 


40-60 of drug store experience. 


After further 
discussion the recommendations as read and 
amended were approved. 

The program also included a talk by Prof. 
Wm. B. Day on the subject “Are High School 
Graduates Entering the Colleges of Phar- 
macy?” ‘The fact that high school graduates 
are entering colleges of pharmacy is such a 
self-evident one that Professor Day claimed 
there was no discussion necessary. He pre- 
sented extensive compilations obtained from 
the Conference schools of pharmacy showing 
that of the total enrolment of between five 
and six thousand students, approximately 
three-fourths were high school graduates. In 
many schools, including some with large en- 
rolments, all of the students are high school 
graduates. In others not as yet requiring 
high school gradua‘ion for entrance, a very 
large proportion of the students are either 
graduates or have had two or more years of 
high school work. ‘The central West is espe- 
cially fortunate in this regard, as the schools 
of pharmacy of the State universities all re- 
quire high school graduation for entrance to 
their courses. We have no 
about future pharmacists. 


need to 
A good crop of 
well-educated men and women is coming along. 

Secretary S. C. Henry, of the N. A. R. D., 
presented a short report on the great annual 
meeting that this Association has very recently 
held in Denver. He stated that there were 
more than 1,600 actually registered for the 
Denver convention and that, despite the 
fact that Denver is at a greater distance from 
the populous districts of the East, there were 
more delegates actually present than any pre- 
vious year. He stated, further, that we have 
not only gained in membership but have gained 
in the interest and coéperation of our members 
He mentioned many of the pleasant experi- 


worry 








SOS 


ences and especially the wonderful enter- 
tainment provided by the Denver committee 
and discussed to quite an extent some of the 
more important resolutions that were adopted 
at the meeting. He pointed out, especially, 
the great importance of maintaining the iden 
tity of the Board of Pharmacy in the various 
States and how unfortunate it has been to 
combine the Board of Pharmacy with other 
examining boards as has already occurred in 
several States. He urged pharmacists gen- 
erally to prevent, if possible, this loss of iden- 
tity of the State Board of Pharmacy. Phar- 
macy to-day is in better condition to defend 
and uphold itself than Phar- 


macists generally are alive to the needs of the 


ever before. 
day and are gaining greater confidence in their 
own ability to fight for their rights. 

Harold Bruun, a Chicago pharmacist, active 
in entertaining the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association at its Chicago meeting last June, 
reported that meeting. He referred to the 
interesting and 
tained by the Commercial Section in its splen- 
did addresses and its ‘‘Trade Interests’’ ex- 
hibit. This is one of the largest 
that the I. Ph. A. has held—nearly 600 being 
Social events and entertainments 


very profitable results ob- 


meetings 


registered. 
were splendid. 

Wm. Gray, of Chicago, reported for the 
recent New Orleans meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical that 
it was a hot meeting and reported, especially, 
for the Practical Pharmacy and 
expressed his approval and interest in the 
sub-section of hospital pharmacists that was 
Others who were 


Association. He stated 


Section on 


organized at this meeting. 
at New Orleans took part in testifying to the 
splendid and the remarkable 
southern hospitality. 

The November meeting of the Branch will 
be held November 18, at the College of Phar- 
macy building. Prof. Henry A. Langenhan of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Phar- 
macy is to present an address on the arsenicals 
of the U.S. P. E. N.GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 

{The thought of announcing the pro- 


social events 


gram for next meeting is a good one, in fact, 
it might be well to arrange the programs for 
the season, and helpful if these were commu- 
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several branches, in bringing 
Ep- 


nicated to the 
about coéperation and a closer relation.- 
ITOR. | 


VIRGINIA. 

At a meeting of the Virginia Section, A. Ph. 
A., held in the office of the Board of Pharmacy, 
Thursday afternoon, October 20th, the matter 
of the contemplated increase in the tax on 
medicinal alcohol was thoroughly discussed. 
There 
many sections of the State. 

A letter from Mr. Ivor Griffith, Chairman 
A. Ph. A.., 
was read, and a communication from Mr. J 
W. England, which had been presented to the 


) 


were present about 25 members from 


of Committee on Local Branches, 


Philadelphia Branch, was discussed. 
{ The 


has heretofore been published and also resolu- 


substance of these presentations 


tions covering the situation and protesting 
against the proposed amendment. There 
is no certainty at this time (October 31) as to 


what form of alcohol legislation will develop; 
this much, however, is certain that the prompt 
action of druggists, pharmacists and chemists 
and their organizations prevented the passage 
of this amendment, and it should give them 
legislation 


encouragement to against 


that seeks to tax medicinals, and by one measure 


protest 


seemingly encourages the industries and by 
another offsets or neutralizes such legislation. 

Action since this note was added leaves al- 
cohol tax unchanged.—EDITOR 

The report of the meeting and action were 
sent to druggists throughout the State, with 
the accompanying form: 

We the undersigned VOTERS of 
hs osaera chelate Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia, respectfully petition you as our repre- 
sentative in Congress to use your influence 
and vote to prevent the passage of any legisla- 
tion increasing the tax on Medicinal Alcohol, 
other medicinal 
deem such increased taxation an injustice to 
the sick and infirm of the country, and recog- 
nize that a 200% increase in cost of Medicinal 


or any preparations. We 


Alcohol to the druggist will of necessity have 
to be passed along to the unfortunate con 
WINNE, 


sumer. A. tn 4 Secretar\ 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 


Conducted by H. V. Arny, Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, Chairman of the 


Comniittee on Research. 


On these pages, each month, will be found a list of articles on pharmaceutical research 


that appear in the pharmaceutical and other scientific journals of the world. 


Whenever possible, 


the list appearing a certain month will record articles appearing in American journals of the pre- 
ceding month and articles appearing in foreign journals will be recorded as quickly as possible 


after the journals reach the Reporter. 


All articles appearing in these lists will be presented in abstract form in the bound volumes 
of the YEAR BOOK which will be issued as soon after the end of the year represented as editing 


and printing conditions permit. 


Those desiring abstracts immediately can obtain same for a 


fee of one dollar each by communicating with H. V. Arny, 115 West 68th St., New York. and 
arrangements can also be made for securing photographic reproductions of entire articles at mod- 


erate prices when such are desired. 
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Bartlett, K. A. 
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J. Am. Puarm. Assoc., 10 (Sept. 1920), 708 
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Lancet; through Chem. & Drug., 95 (Sept. 3, 
1921), 316 
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Sulfiformin as an antiseptic 

L’Ind. Chim.; through Pharm 


1921), 366 
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Era, 54 (Oct. 
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Treatment of alopecia 

Presse med.; through Pharm. J., 
10, 1921), 199 
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Pharm. Zent., 62 (Sept. 8, 1921), 546 
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Action of laxatives 

J. Am. Med. Assoc.; 
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VEGETABLE MATERIA 

Bing, R. 

Evaluation of digitalis drugs 

Pharm. Zent., 62 (Sept. 8, 1921), 548 

Clark, R. H., and Gillie, K. B. 

Salicin content of British Columbian willows 
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Chem. & Drug. 95 (Sept. 10, 1921), 342 
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Therapeutics of ergot 
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J. Am. Paro. Assoc., 10 (Sept. 1921), 695 
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Problems of drug milling 

Pharm. Era, 54 (Oct. 1920), 347 

Rodillon 

Echinops spinosus 

Pharm. Weekbl., 58 (Sept. 10, 1921), 

Sullivan 


Chem. 


Sept. 
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Composition of tragacanth 
Proc. Chem. Soc.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Sept. 15, 1921), 582 
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Vezes 

Composition of French oil of turpentine 

Compt. rend.; through J. 
(Aug. 16, 1921), 156 
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Fraudulent saffron 
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1921), 671 
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Digitalis chemistry 
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Pharm. Zent., 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN NEW ORLEANS, SEPTEMBER 
7 AND 8, 1921.* 

The first session of the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., was convened by Chairman A. G 
DuMez, September 7, at 2:40 P.M. 

Dr. Lyman F. Kebler presided during the reading of the 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

We have a goodly number of excellent papers on our program for which I desire to thank 
the contributors. The reading of these, with their subsequent discussion, and the transaction of 
routine business will require all of the time at our disposal. I have, therefore, refrained from 
preparing for you a formal address on some subject of purely scientific interest. 

On first thought, I was inclined to disregard customary practice entirely and not address 
you at all, but on giving the matter further consideration, I concluded that I would be derelict 
in the fulfilment of the duties of my office if I did not put to some practical use the knowledge 
of the affairs of this section which has come to me as a result of the opportunity which you have 
given me to serve you. For this reason, and because I am keenly solicitous of the future welfare 
of the scientific workers in pharmacy, I am going to bring to your attention a condition with 
respect to the scope and nature of our activities which appears to me to merit your most serious 
consideration. 

This section of the American Pharmaceutical Association, now known as the Scientific 
Section, was not organized as a separate unit of the parent body until 1911, although it really had 
its beginning in the Committee on Scientific Papers created at the meeting held in 1887. 

The object in view of bringing into being the present organization, as stated in the address 
of a former chairman of this section, Prof. A. H. Clark, was to insure progress and to enable us to 
assume the leadership in the movement for advancement in all lines of scientific investigation 
pertaining to pharmacy and related subjects. What concerted effort, if any, are we making 
or have we made in the past, to justify the purpose of our creation so plainly set forth in this brief 
statement? If the minutes of our meetings can be taken as a reliable criterion, it can safely be 
stated that we have ignored almost completely our obligations in this respect, except insofar 
as we have provided for the reading of a number of scientific papers at our annual gatherings and 
their subsequent publication in the JOURNAL 

To me, this policy of restricting our activities to matters purely of interest in connection 
with the carrying out of the program for our annua! meetings, and disregarding the more general 
problems confronting professional pharmacy as a whole, is not only a gross neglect of our duty, 
but is responsible, in no small measure, for the loss of prestige which we as a group of scientific 
workers have suffered in recent years. 

It is my opinion that the creation by the American Chemical Society of a section on pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, with the resulting publication of abstracts of the literature on pharmaceutical 
subjects in their abstract journal, and, likewise, the comparatively recent appearance of abstracts 
of articles pertaining to pharmaceutical botany and pharmacognosy in Botanical Abstracts, is 
largely a result of this /aissez faire policy on our part. One by one, the interests, which are ours by 
heritage and by virtue of our calling, are passing into the hands of other groups of scientific 
workers with a resulting loss of prestige to us. At the present time, our importance as a group 
of scientific workers has diminished to such an extent that the National Research Council has 
not deemed it necessary to grant us representation thereon. Is it not about time that we make 
a concerted effort to stem this tide of usurpation of the fields of endeavor which are legitimately 
ours, and to recover, if possible, some of the lost ground? 

I am firmly convinced that an immediate change in our policy with respect to the scope and 
nature of our activities is an imperative necessity if we desire to raise our standing as workers in 
the field of science, or even to maintain our pre.ent status. To be sure, any action which we as 
a section may decide to take must be approved by the Association as a whole, but I believe that 
such action should originate with us and that we should follow it up until it is made effective. 








* Papers with discussions will, hereafter, be printed apart from the minutes. It is under- 
stood, unless otherwise stated, that the papers were referred to the Publication Committee 
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The nature of the new work to be undertaken and the manner in which it should be carried 
out, in case we decide to broaden the scope of our activities, are matters to which I have not given 
sufficient study to enable me to lay definite plans before you. Certain lines of work have, however, 
suggested themselves to me as affording possible opportunities for correcting in a measure the 
conditions just described. These I desire to bring before you at this time with a view of providing 
a basis for a more thorough and extended study of the situation. They are as follows: 

1. A greater interest should be taken by us as a unit in the scientific publications of the 
Association. We should provide the machinery by which we may render assistance in the im- 
provement of the JOURNAL, in the revision of the National Formulary and the compilation of the 
Year Book. These are our publicity agents and it behooves us to maintain them in a high state of 
efficiency. 

2. There is need for a census of the pharmaceutical research that is being carried on in this 
country. Such a census when completed should show the nature and extent of the scientific 
activities of the American pharmacists, pharmaceutical chemists, pharmaceutical botanists, et al, 
and the fields covered by their endeavors. This information would be productive of much good in 
preventing unnecessary duplication of work, and in suggesting and stimulating new re- 
search. 

3. The recent war has clearly demonstrated the value of pureresearch. American phar- 
macists have not engaged in work of this nature to any great extent inthe past. Aneffort should, 
therefore, be made to stimulate a true research spirit in our schools and colleges of pharmacy. 
Whether this can best be accomplished by establishing centers for specific lines of research, the 
awarding of substantial prizes, or by some other means, I am unable to state. 

4. Some provision should be made whereby we may be assured of adequate representation 
in the development of any scientific movement or project which legitimately falls within the field 
of our activities. I have in mind such projects as the formation of the National Research Council 
and the location of the National Botanical Gardens in Washington, D. C. 

In the foregoing brief remarks, I have attempted to picture for you a condition with respect 
to our welfare as scientists which should be remedied. That this condition does exist and that 
our present policy of neglect is in some measure responsible for it you will no doubt concur in; 
the remedy to be applied as suggested by me, you may not be so willing to accept. At any rate, 
I believe that you will agree with me that the matter is of sufficient importance to warrant further 
consideration. I, therefore, recommend that a committee be appointed by the Chair to study 
thoroughly the whole situation and to report their conclusions at our next annual meeting. 

(Signed) A. G. DuMeEz. 

The address of the Chairman was referred to a committee consisting of E. L. Newcomb, 
W. F. Rudd and Linwood A. Brown. 

The above-named committee reported at the final session of the Section, but for convenient 
reference the report is placed here. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee has carefully considered the splendid address of the Chairman and submits 
the following recommendations, which it is believed will promote scientific work among pharma- 
cists. 

1. That the Scientific Section adopt the policy of sending out not less than two question- 
naire letters each year to ascertain the nature and extent of scientific work being carried on by 
pharmacists. : 

2. That the Section urge all workers to carry on at least one piece of constructive work 
dealing with scientific pharmacy. 

3. That the Section urge scientific workers in pharmacy to use the JouRNAL of the Associa- 
tion as a medium for the publication of their papers. 

4. That the Section, through correspondence, compile and publish in the JouRNAL data 
representing comments, criticisms and suggestions on the National Formulary. 

5. That the Section prepare a census of scientific pharmaceutical research work in progress, 
same to be classified and published in the JOURNAL. 

6. That the Section endeavor to ascertain the nature and scope of new scientific movements 
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in which the American Pharmaceutical Association should interest itself or take active part from 
their inception. 
(Signed) E. L. Newcoms,* 
W. F. Rupp. 

Motion was made by J. H. Beal and seconded by Paul S. Pittenger to receive the report and 
adopt the recommendations. 

H. V. Arny stated that the Committee on Research desired to be in close touch with the 
Scientific Section, and that the recommendations of the report concur with the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Research; the chairman of the Section should be in close touch with the Committee 
on Research. He moved that the Scientific Section recommend to the Association that steps 
be taken to make the Chairman an ex-officio member of the Research Committee; this was seconded 
by E. L. Newcomb. The report was then adopted. 

Chairman W. F. Rudd, of the Committee on Ebert Prize, stated that the award had been 
made to Dr. Albert Schneider for his paper entitled: “‘A General Method for Making Quantitative 
Microanalyses of Vegetable Drugs and Related Substances.’’! 

The other members of the Committee are Charles B. Jordan and C. O. Ewing, and the 
report of the Committee was unanimous; it was received and announcement made in General 
Session of the A. Ph. A. 

The report of the Committee on Quality of Medicinal Products was presented by Chairman 
Arno Viehoever. It was received and referred to the Committee on Publication. (The report, 
with discussion, will appear in a later issue of the JOURNAL under Committee Reports. ) 

The Chairman appointed the following members to constitute the Nominating Committee: 
H. Engelhardt, Paul S. Pittenger and F. E. Bibbins. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“Standards of Purity for Crude Drugs and Spices,’ by Arno Viehoever. 

‘‘Some Interesting Substitutes for Crude Drugs and Spices,’”’ by Arno Viehoever and J. F. 
Clevenger. 

“‘Observations on Muira-Puama,’’ by Heber W. Youngken. 

“The Use of Pollen Grains in the Identification of Plants and Crude Drugs,’’ by Arno 
Viehoever. 

““A Report on the Zamia Starch Situation,” by J. F. Clevenger. 

“California Bees,’’ by L. F. Kebler. 

‘“‘Note on Emodin Content of Aromatic Fluidextract of Cascara Sagrada,’’ by E. O. Eaton. 

“Temperature Regulator,’’ by Paul S. Pittenger. 

The Section was then adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION, SEPTEMBER 8, 10 A.M. 

The second session of the Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., was called to order by Chairman 
A.G. DuMez. The reading of the minutes of the first session was dispensed with. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“‘Modified Methyl Orange Indicator in Titrating Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates,” by 
Frank X. Moerk. 

‘The Influence of Inhibiting Flowering on the Formation of Alkaloids in the Daturas,”’ by 
A. F. Sievers. 

‘‘Alkaloids in Rhizomes and Roots of Ipecac,’’ by Arno Viehoever and Clare O. Ewing. 

““A Revision of the Proximate Composition of Rhamnus Frangula,’’ by George D. Beal and 
John A. Gunton. 

“The Extraction of Licorice,’’ by Wilbur L. Scoville. 

“Influence of Acid in the Extraction of Cinchona,’’ by Wilbur L. Scoville 

“Investigation of Purified Siliceous Earth,’”’ by W. G. Crockett. 

“Effect of Sterilization on Solutions of Cocaine and Procaine,’’ by Paul S. Pittenger. 

‘The Need for a New Formula for Infusion of Digitalis,’’ by A. R. Bliss. 





* E. L. Newcomb announced that the other member of the committee, Linwood A. Brown, 
had gone over the report and had given his general approval, but had returned home and, therefore, 
was not present to attach his signature. 

1 See Tus JouRNAL, December 1920, pp. 1140-1153. 
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“Estimation of Nitroglycerin in Tablets and Spirit of Nitroglycerin,’’ by R. I. Grantham. 
The second session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 
THIRD SESSION, SEPTEMBER 8, 9:30 P.M 

The third session was opened by Chairman A. G. DuMez. Reading of minutes was dis- 
pensed with. 

The papers that had not been read, on account of the absence of the authors, were read by 
title and referred to the Publication Committee; they are: 

*‘A Microscopical Comparison of Some Official Herbs and Their Substitutes,’’ by Fanchon 
Hart. 

“Scientific Literature for Commercial Purposes,’’ by R. P. Fischelis 

“Pharmaceutical Chemistry as Applied to Food and Food Accessories,’’ by L. E. Sayre. 

“Dehydrated Products in Commerce and the Sciences,’’ by Louis Gershenfeld 

“A Quick Assay Method for the Determination of Ascaridol in Chenopodium Oil,’’ by 
I. K. Nelson. 

“The Use of the Polariscope in Drug Analysis,’’ by A. G. Murray 

“The U.S. P. Test for Acetone in Alcohol,”’ by J]. W. E. Harrisson. 

“The Herapathite Test for Quinine,’’ by C. H. Stephenson and George L. Keenan 

“The Alkaloidal Standard of Fluidextract of Ipecac, U.S. P.,”’ by F. F. Berg. 

H. V. Arny presided during the reading of the report of the Committee on Chairman’s 
Address. (See report following Chairman’s address.) 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read and the ballot spread; the following 
were declared elected: 

Chairman, Heber W. Youngken, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-Chairman, J. P. Snyder, Norwich, N. Y. 

Second Vice-Chairman, Caswell A. Mayo, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary, Arno Viehoever, Washington, D. C. 

The officers-elect were installed. Chairman Youngken thanked the members for their 
expression of confidence and asked for coéperation. Secretary Viehoever expressed his apprecia- 
tion. Fearful that there might be only a few contributions to the program on account of other 
related conventions, he solicited papers and was encouraged by eight responses; he cited this 
result to show how a little effort will interest others in the Section 

H. V. Arny presented the motion, referred to under Report of Committee on Chairman’s 
Address, whereby a recommendation to the Association was endorsed to take steps to make the 
Chairman of the Scientific Section an ex-officio member of the Research Committee. 

The Section then adjourned. 


SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN NEW ORLEANS, SEPTEMBER 
7 AND 9, 1921.* 

Owing to the absence of Chairman Ivor Griffith, on account of serious illness, Secretary 
H. M. Faser presided and William Gray was named Secretary pro tem. 

Chairman Wilbur IL. Scoville presented the 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY COMMITTEE. 

Since the last meeting of the Association the National Formulary Committee has held 
two conferences. The first in June 1920 at Longport, N. J., and the second in June 1921 at At- 
lantic City. These conferences have accomplished much for the next edition of the National 
Formulary both for its character and in reducing the time of revision. Questions are much 
more satisfactorily settled in conference than by mail, and judgments are more sound. Per- 
sonal contact and direct discussion make for keener discernment and well-grounded decisions. 








* Papers and reports with discussions will, hereafter, be printed apart from the minutes. 
It is understood, unless otherwise stated, that the papers were referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 
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The saving in time is two-fold. First the prospect of a conference establishes a time at 
which certain work in hand is to be finished. This alone is of great value, and it is due to the Com- 
mittee to state that this challenge has been well met. At the first conference a goal was set for 
the first year’s work, and this goal was attained. Without such a challenge some sub-committees 
are likely to take considerably more time for their assignment than others, thus retarding the 
whole work of revision. But with a definite time set for a report on the work all of the sub-com- 
mittees have responded and at the second conference every sub-committee was ready for a full 
report. Thisisa great gainintime. The second gain is made in the discussion of important ques- 
tions in which there are differences of opinion. Sound decisions are arrived at in conference 
within a short space of time that would require many weeks of correspondence, and even then be 
less satisfactorily settled. At the conferences the whole attention of all the members is con- 
centrated on the work in hand. Discussions are free and complete and conclusions are safe. 
In correspondence, letters arrive when men’s minds are on other work, or when time does not 
permit of immediate response. The letter is set aside and perhaps never receives the full 
attention that the recipient intended it should. Thus discussions are less complete or are de- 
layed, and conclusions are less valid. The conference method is the safest and surest for prompt 
and well-grounded revision. 

At the Longport meeting in 1920 the General Principles for the revision were adopted. 
These were modified slightly in the 1921 meeting and are herewith reported as amended. These 
principles are being followed in this revision. 

General Principles for the National Formulary V. 

1. Scope of the National Formulary.—The purpose of the National Formulary is to s-1p- 
ply definite formulas for preparations sufficiently used in medical practice throughout the United 
States and its possessions, for which formulas are not included in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia; to 
provide standards and tests for the identity, quality and purity of essential ingredients used in 
these formulas that are not standardized by the U. S. P. so that uniformity in physical proper- 
ties and action of constituents will be assured. 

2. Admissions.—Any formula in sufficient use by physicians may be admitted into the 
National Formulary, but no proprietary or trade-marked name shall be applied thereto, nor shall 
it be the aim of the Formulary to supply imitations of proprietary or trade-marked articles 

3. Arrangement of Subject Matter.—The contents of the National Formulary shall be 
arranged in three parts: Part I to contain formulas, Part II standards for non-pharmacopoeial 
ingredients, and Part III special tests, reagents and reference tables 

4. Construction of Formulas.—¥ormulas shall be listed in alphabetical sequence, and when- 
ever practicable general formulas for classes may be adopted the metric system of weights and 
measures only to be used. 

5. Pharmacopoeial Principles Accepted.—The principles adopted by the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeial Convention of May 1920, to be followed in revising the Pharmacopoeia, relating to 
nomenclature, changes in titles, synonyms, abbreviations, purity rubic, international standards, 
physical constants, standard temperature, pharmacognostic descriptions, powdered drugs, sol- 
ubilities and doses, shall be followed in the revision of the National Formulary. 

6. Therapeutic Responsibility.—The National Formulary does not assume any respon- 
sibility for the therapeutic value of any drug or preparation. 

7. Assay Processes.—Assay processes for as many of the potent drugs and their prepara- 
tions as may be found practicable, shall be introduced into the National Formulary. 

8. Alcohol in Formulary Preparations.—The proportion of alcohol entering into each 
formula in the N. F. shall be carefully studied and fixed at the minimum necessary for maintain- 
ing the activity, solution of the active constituents, permanence or preservation of the prepa- 
ration. It is recommended that, whenever practicable, a permissible range of the content of 
absolute alcohol by volume be stated in the Formulary, accompanying the text for each prepa- 
ration containing alcohol. 

g. Enumeration of National Formulary Preparations Containing Official Substances. 
There shall be included a table of U. S. P. and N. F. substances showing the official preparations 
in which they are contained as active ingredients. 
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10. Modified Dose Statement.—There shall be appended to the dose of each compound 
preparation a statement of the amount of active ingredient or ingredients in the dose given; 
and a table of doses of the N. F. preparations shall be added. 

ir. Publicity—The National Formulary Committee shall publish from time to time 
abstracts of important changes or proposed new monographs, and invite comment and sugges- 
tion before final adoption. 

12. Date of Adoption.—The N. F. Committee shall establish a definite date when the fifth 
edition of the N. F. shall go into effect. 

It may be noted that these principles are in accordance with those of former revisions, 
thus insuring that no fundamental changes have been inaugurated for this revision. The prin- 
ciples call for two additional tables which are expected to add largely to the value of the For- 
mulary to both physicians and pharmacists; one table showing the official preparations into which 
each U. S. P. and N. F. substance enters—in other words, the official methods of dispensing and 
combining each remedy—and a table of doses. The doses are furthermore to be supplemented by 
the amount of active ingredients of each compound preparation in each dose. 

Much attention has been paid during the past year to the scope of the Formulary. A 
list of tentative additions and deletions was first made and submitted to the A. Ph. A. Branches, 
and also to the pharmacists in general through the pharmaceutical press. The latter has been 
very generous and has published the lists without exception. Especial help was received from the 
Northwestern Druggist through Professor E. L. Newcomb, who conducted a questiunnaire in 
five different states and obtained 750 replies to the list. Several of the A. Ph. A. Branches also 
devoted an evening or more to the list, and rendered valuable assistance. Then a study of the 
articles listed by manufacturing pharmacists was made to ascertain to what extent the N. F. 
articles are in demand through the manufacturers. This gave a new angle from which to judge 
the question. And from a composite summary of all these results the following deletions have 


been made.* 
In considering the articles to be dropped we had in mind the forthcoming Unofficial For- 


mulas which will undoubtedly include many of the articles dropped from the N. F., thus insuring 
their continued availability. The list has already been submitted to the chairman of the Un- 
official Formulary Committee. 

The second list of deletions will be submitted to the A. Ph. A. Branches, and also to the 
pharmacists of the country through the pharmaceutical press, and comments thereon invited. 
We are seeking the help of pharmacists especially in deciding what preparations to drop or to add. 

In accordance with a vote taken at the Longport meeting the National Dental Associa- 
tion has been approached for its coéperation in selecting formulas for dental preparations for 
this revision. After some correspondence this Association appointed a committee, consisting 
of Dr. J. P. Buckley of Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. J. E. Gurley of San Francisco, Cal., and Dr. P. G. 
Puterbaugh of Chicago, to coéperate with us in selecting dental preparations and formulas. 

Some correspondence has also been exchanged with Dr. D. S. White, President of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, regarding the coéperation of that association in selecting 
Dr. White has written that a committee will be appointed, 


veterinary preparations and formulas. 
A member of that Association, however, has promised 


but has not yet announced its personnel. 
to stir up the subject at the annual meeting in Denver this month, and secure an action upon our 
invitation. 

Thus we expect to have some new and authoritative dental and veterinary preparations 
in the next National Formulary. 

A special study is being made of the liquid preparations of pepsin to ascertain the best 
conditions for stability of the peptic activity. Of the ten or twelve liquid preparations of pepsin 
now Official, no two are equal in acidity, yet the degree of acidity has much to do with the sta- 
We have learned that the amount of acidity needed to activate pepsin is too much for 


bility. 
Thus we aim to make 


stability and experiments are under way to establish a stabilizing factor. 
the pepsin preparations of the next N. F. more stable and reliable than ever before. 





* The list of deletions, additions, etc., are omitted from this report for the reason that they 
are printed in August issue JOURNAL A. Pu. A., pp. 630 and 631. According to the report pre 
sented at the New Orleans meeting the items of last column, p. 631, from ‘‘Liniment of Calamine’”’ 
to ‘““Troches of Red Gum”’ are under consideration but have not been accepted.—EbDITorR. 
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Physical descriptions and tests of the various preparations are to be increased in the next 
edition. Perhaps the day may come when these can be added to most of the liquid preparations, 
but this is a large work in itself and it cannot safely be hurried. 

The addition of chapters on Ampuls and Tablets with typical formulas is expected to 
make the formulary of added value and interest to both physicians and pharmacists. 

The Committee is working harmoniously and energetically. The past year has produced 
large results in revision. The work is progressing rapidly and we are expecting to finish this re- 
vision in shorter time than was required in the last. 

(Signed) WiiBpur LL. Scovi.ue, 
Chairman. 

F. W. Nitardy stated that there was strong sentiment in favor of including a chapter 
on Diagnostic Reagents in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia X, but certain provisions did not permit of 
the inclusion. He therefore moved that this Section go on record in favor of such a chapter 
in N. F. V, and suggested consideration of the matter to the Committee. 

The report was accepted and the motion carried. 

Acting Chairman Faser read the 

ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 
By Ivor Griffith. 

Your chairman offers this brief address prefacing its delivery with a statement of his re- 
grets at his inability to be present. He well knows that the meetings of the Section are in abler 
hands than his and that the program is comprehensive and interesting. But he is nevertheless 
pained to have been forced to absent himself from an occasion which always brings cheer to his 
heart and an inspiration that he fails to find elsewhere. He has been privileged to attend the 
conventions of the American Pharmaceutical Association for but a few years, but those few years 
have sufficiently demonstrated to him the spirit of the Association which is of course but the 
“spirit collective” of the individual members of the body. And this isa spirit that bespeaks friend- 
liness, practical idealism, pride of profession and those other happy factors that must prevail 
in any and in every successful organization of men. And those who have felt the breath of this 
benign spirit, come back year after year, without regard for distance or expense, in order to 
draw on its benefits and to be afforded the cheerful inspiration that will help them ‘‘carry on” 
during the interim between meetings. Thus it is that the writer most sincerely voices his regrets 
at his inability to serve the Section in doing the work to which he was called by the body. He 
reiterates his thankfulness to the Section for so honoring him and trusts that his failure to fulfil 
his obligations will be quite properly understood. 

The Chairman’s address is sometimes valedictory, often long-winded and tiresome. Fre- 
quently it is a dissertation upon the evils of the day and panaceas are offered to mitigate or banish 
the evils. Indeed it is here that many great movements for the reform of our calling have been 
inaugurated and it is here that often persons have been inspired to do things worth while. How- 
ever the writer, despite precedents, is constrained to offer but the briefest kind of an address, 
thus affording the acting Chairman an opportunity, if it is desired, to speak of matters which 
may be more pertinent. 

There are some few matters, however, to which it is desirable to have your attention 
called and it may be possible that action can be taken to-day upon some of these points. 

Hospital pharmacy is rapidly enlarging its scope and its possibilities and there is no phase 
of pharmaceutical practice that offers the opportunity for purely professional service such as is 
offered here. It is stated that there are about 1000 hospitals in the United States the bed capac- 
ity of which warrants the employment of a pharmacist. Statistics concerning the actual num- 
ber of pharmacists so employed are not available but it seems certain that the number is large 
enough to render an organized group of them a potent factor in the pharmaceutical world. Mr. 
E. C. Austin of Cincinnati, Mr. Wm. Gray of Chicago and a few other hospital pharmacists have 
already conceived this idea of organizing and happily enough organization is to be effected, as 
the writer understands it, within the American Pharmaceutical Association. The aims of the 
organization are stated, in a clean-cut fashion, thus: 

1. To interest the Hospital Pharmacists of the United States in the work of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
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2. To improve and increase the importance of the Pharmacy Departments in American 
hospitals. 

Worthier aims than these could je difficult to pronounce and the writer is certain that this 
Section and the parent body cannot help but endorse the movement. The following quotations 
from a letter sent by the aforementioned Mr. Austin to hospital pharmacists are furnished in 
order to show the high type of ideals which govern these volunteers who are responsible for this 
movement. 

“There is no question in my mind but that a strong organization of hospital 
pharmacists is a possibility, and that it could and would do a great deal to promote 
the movement for better education and higher requirements by the paarmacy boards. 
Also, because of our contact with more prominent medical men we are in a very 
favorable position to enhance the reputation of pharmacy with comparatively lit- 
tle effort: 

It seems to me that we can be reasonably sure of receiving the indorsement 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association as well as the Council on Education 
of the A. M. A., and the American Hospital Association. I. is conceivable that 
we might be invited to meet with the latter occasionally. At any rate such an organ- 
ization could not but elevate the tone of the entire body of hospital pharmacists, as 
well as increase our usefulness to the profession as a whole.” 

‘“‘As you no doubt have observed from the instances that have come to your 
attention, the hospital pharmacists occupy a position of peculiar consequence in 
view of the fact that the leading clinicians and medical instructors of the country, 
with the most of whom we are closely associated, regard the pharmacist in the hos- 
pital as the prototype of all pharmacists. It seems to me that on this account, it is 
of the utmost importance for the future reputation of pharmacy, that the hospital 
pharmacists should make every effort to strongly impress these men with their high 
professional attainments 

“To produce this sort of an impression a strong and active association of hos- 
pital pharmacists is needed. It is out of the question for the majority of individ- 

uals to doit. By allying ourselves with the A. Ph. A. we would increase their strength 

and it would increase ours. It seems to me that pharmacy, as well as medicine, 

needs one strong organization instead of several weaker ones. In addition we would 

be brought into closer contact with the Faculties, the Boards of Pharmacy and all 

other professional pharmacists than we otherwise would.”’ 

At the further suggestion of Mr. Austin your chairman promptly named a committee of 
hospital pharmacists, members of this body, who could give to this work of organization a business 
aspect. The committee named is as follows: 

William Gray, I. A. Becker, 

John K. Thum, B. EF. Hockert, 

Clarissa M. Roehr, Ky. C. Austin, Chairman. 
This committee may have a report which can be presented later on. 

Furthermore this committee has been granted the privilege of conducting, under the aus- 
pices of the present officers of this Section, part or all of the second or third session of this Sec- 
tion. Papers written by hospital pharmacists will be the feature of the meeting. Full encour- 
agement should be bestowed upon these gentlemen and their future meetings bid fair to become 
one of the most interesting features of the annual convention program. 

Your chairman, if it be in order, would like to specifically recommend that the Section 
endorse this movement for the organization of hospital pharmacists, with the proviso that each 
organization be effected within the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

In conclusion the chairman wishes to convey his sincere thanks to his associate officers 
and particularly to the Secretary, Professor Faser, for his willingness at short notice to assume 
the duties of acting chairman. 

(Signed) Ivor GriFFitH, Chairman. 

C. A. Mayo moved and B. H. Eichold seconded, that the address be published and the 
recommendation therein approved and referred to the Council; Wilbur L. Scoville also moved 
that a telegram of congratulation on his recovery be sent to Chairman Griffith; the motions 


were carried unanimously. 
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Dr. M. F. Wilson of New Orleans delivered an illustrated address on ‘‘Vitamines.’ 

The following papers were read: 

“Liquor Sodae Chlorinatae,’’ by S. L. Hilton. 

‘Tincture of Cantharides”’ (Supplementary to Paper Submitted in 1920), by F. W. Nitardy. 

“Expiration Dates for Unstable Medicines,”’ by E. C. Austin. 

The report of the Committee on Unofficial Formulas was read and the recommenda- 
tions therein referred to Council; it follows in part: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNOFFICIAL FORMULAS. 
By J. Leon Lasc off, Chairman. 

At the meeting of the A. Ph. A., held in Washington, D. C., May 1920, the Council appointed 
the following members to serve on the Committee on Unofficial Formulas. (See Official Roster.) 

Notifications were sent to ail members of their appointments, and resignations from 
Charles H. LaWall and H. A. B. Dunning were received, giving reasonable excuses for their 
inability to serve on the Committee. 

Several local meetings were held, and it was suggested that we add at least thirteen more, 
making a total of twenty-five members to carry on this work. Many of the members were al- 
ready occupied with revision work on the U.S. P. and N. F., and it was almost impossible to try 
out the many formulas received for publication, and to offer suggestions and criticism effec- 
tively. For this reason the Council was requested to enlarge the membership of this Committee 
On the date of December 15, 1920, a letter was received advising me that the proposition for 
the enlargement of the Committee had been favorably acted upon. Thirteen sub-committees 
were organized and assigned work they were interested in, an effort being made to select members 
who had access to laboratory facilities. 

Bulletins, voting sheets and formulas submitted for publication were sent to each of the 
members, and in this way valuable criticism, corrections, and suggestions were received and 
acted on. Stationery and stamped envelopes, used as reminders, were sent to all members 

Pharmaceutical Formulas, Numbers 648 to 654 were published in the April JOURNAL 
A. Pu. A., in May Formulas 655 to 667, June 668 to 683, and July 684 to 697, inclusive. More 
formulas will appear in the August and September numbers. For a list of committee members 
and sub-committees see April issue of the JOURNAL, page 292. 

There have been more than 700 formulas published, and the Chairman recommends 
that the first volume of the Recipe Book should contain not more than 1000 Unofficial Formulas, 
including galenicals which will be eliminated from the U. S. P. and N. F. I recommend that 
the Committee go ahead with the preparation of the first edition of the book. 

In conclusion, I thank the members of the Council for the confidence placed in me, and 
hope to show by further efforts that it has not been misplaced. I am grateful to the members 
of the Committee for their coéperation in making the book a success, and also to Editor Eberle 
for his helpful suggestions. 

The following papers were then read: 

““Cash Value of a College Course,’’ by J. A. Pool. 

“Tablets for the National Formulary,’’ by Dr. B. Fantus and Clyde M. Snow. 

‘Liquor Antisepticus Alkalinus and Liquor Antisepticus,’’ by Kenneth A. Bartlett. 

‘Soliciting Prescription Practice,’’ by K. F. Ehmann. 

“Superior Ointment of Ammoniated Mercury, by ‘Wet Process,’’’ by E. R. Jones. 

“Soluble Compound Spirit of Orange” and “‘A Simplified Process for Aromatic Elixir,’ 
by E.R. Jones. 

‘‘Compound Solution of Sodium Phosphate,’’ by H. M. Faser. 

‘The Status of Clinical Service as a Phase of Pharmaceutical Service,’ by J. C. Krantz, Jr. 


The first session was then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy ard Dispensing was called to 
order by Chairman pro tem H. M. Faser at 10 A.M., September 9; it was given over largely to 
the interests of Hospital Pharmacists, under the auspices of the officers of the Section. 

The first paper of the program, “The Coming Pharmacist,” is print«:! in this number of 
the JouRNAL. Part of the discussion refers to the work inaugurated at t's session and part 
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to the paper mentioned, by William Gray; the abstract of discussion thereon is included in these 
minutes. 

E. C. Austin supplemented Mr. Gray’s paper by stating that in the hospital with which 
he is connected (Cincinnati) approximately 6500 sterile solutions were dispensed annually 

General Secretary William B. Day was called on for remarks; he spoke in part as follows: 

“It seems to me this contemplated work holds promise of a great future. There are many 
trained pharmacists employed in hospitals and, it is safe to say, there are five thousand hospi- 
tals in the United States; perhaps a thousand of these have been approved by the Medical As- 
sociation for the training of internes; at least these thousand and probably a considerable number 
of the remainder employ pharmacists. These pharmacists, as Mr. Gray says, are quite unor- 
ganized; many of them are very poorly paid, I am sorry to say. An appeal can be made to 
them very effectively to organize, not on the grounds of pay—that would be incidental—but we 
appeal to them to organize into a group for their mutual improvement. 

““As Mr. Gray said, we have undertaken in a very inefficient way, I have to admit, for I 
had to do with the undertaking, to get in touch with these pharmacists. The results were not 
large, but we could not expect that. We sent out about a thousand printed letters, directed 
to the pharmacists of the hospitals. In many cases, probably those letters never reached the 
pharmacists; in other cases they reached the pharmacist and did not meet with a response be- 
cause he was not aware what we were doing and, perhaps, was momentarily influenced favor- 
ably and then forgot about it. 

‘“‘All of these plans for awakening interest need to be followed up. We are working now 
to get a list of names of the hospital pharmacists, and the only way, apparently, is through aid 
of the hospital pharmacists, who are already interested; they can secure the names of the other 
hospital pharmacists in their city or elsewhere. We have met with fairly good results and the 
interest of some of the drug journals has been awakened. You have probably read some of the 
articles which have appeared in the American Druggist and the Druggists’ Circular. ‘These 
contributions were made by hospital pharmacists in different parts of the country and really 
make a very creditable showing. 

“Some amusing things happened when this interest was awakened. For instance, one 
of the largest of the drug manufacturing firms promptly wrote me and asked me to supply them 
with a list of the hospital pharmacists of the United States. I told them that was exactly what 
I was trying to obtain and asked them to supply me with it. 

‘We had some interesting letters from pharmacists who are unable to be here. I have quite 
a number with me. They are interesting letters, which show how deeply these men appreciate 
what we are trying to do, and that has been a very encouraging feature. Another is the fact 
that responsive to these mere form letters hospital pharmacists were induced to affiliate in States 
where there are well-established branches of the Association. These branches apparently had not 
brought the men in, but our letters did, showing that the appeal to them as hospital pharmacists 
was the effective one. I recall, for instance, that we secured one or two memberships in Cleve- 
land, and several in Cincinnati, through Mr. Austin’s efforts. We have branches in both cities. 
Several applications came from Connecticut, and so on. 

“The printed letter only brought in about 25 applications, but the follow-up with a per- 
sonal letter brought in fully as many more, and I judge that we now have a hundred hospital 
pharmacists in the Association. This is only scratching the surface; there are at least a thou- 
sand available—the very finest material, because, as Mr. Gray said, these men are interested 
in professional pharmacy. ‘They do not care about the prices of patent medicines and the like. 
I have been interested principally through Mr. Gray. He has a pharmacy in a hospital that 
does a larger amount of work, a larger business, we will call it, in drugs, than, I am sure, any re- 
tail pharmacy in Chicago, or perhaps any five or six put together, and yet he does not fill any pre- 
scriptions. Another important work he is doing, and other hospital pharmacists also, is in the 
instruction of nurses in the hospital, and when a hospital pharmacist gets into that position of 
importance in the hospital life—the management of the hospital—he is certain to be properly 
compensated and reimbursed for his work. 

“We have in Chicago a number of men who are well-paid pharmacists in hospitals and 
who are very much interested in their work and who are very competent men, and those men 
are without exception interested in the Association. I feel sure that we can get others, many 
others, if we go after them. 
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“T am frank to say that my first interest in this matter was awakened when I thought of 
the prospects of adding to the membership of the American Pharmaceutical Association, but 
it developed into a movement to help the hospital pharmacists, themselves, and I can see where 
All of these hospitals, as Mr. Gray has pointed out, 


we can be of very material help to them. 
Those 


have formulas more or less private—not private because they want to keep them secret. 
could be disseminated by this means, and our Book of Unofficial Formulas would profit very greatly 
by their efforts. Every one of them have their own problems in hospital management, and by 
getting together, they can discuss these problems; by helping others they will help themselves. 

“These are just little points that show what can be done for the hospital pharmacists of 
There is a movement to have these men interested 


the United States through organization. 
The hos- 


in the hospital association, rather than in the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
pitals, themselves, have an association and they would be very glad to interest these pharma- 
cists therein. The hospital superintendents would like these pharmacists to affiliate with their 
body asa branch. I do not want that to happen, they should be brought into the A. Ph. A., as 
a group. I do not believe that at the present time such a group should be an affiliated body, 
like the boards and schools, but as a committee, a sub-section of this section on Practical Pharmacy 
and Dispensing, where these pharmacists would have part in the program each year that can be 
developed and really become well worth while. 

‘“‘We are only making a start now; we cannot expect very much; we are starting under 
very unfavorable circumstances, because we had so little time to prepare, and now we are called 
upon, most of the hospital pharmacists in the membership, to make a very long, expensive jour- 
ney to the meeting, and it is not surprising so few are here. Next year we can have a considerable 
number at the meeting at Cleveland, and I hope this Section will now, before they adjourn, pro- 
vide a part of their next year’s program for these hospital pharmacists. I hope those who are 
representing the hospital pharmacists here will take it upon themselves to see that a very in- 
teresting program for that sub-section is arranged which will be profitable not only to them, 
but also to the other members of the Section.” 

Lyman F. Kebler said that about two years ago a resolution was passed by Congress 
directing the appointment of a commission to investigate the salaries, the conditions of pay, 
the equity and so forth, for men in the Government service, that is, the civil service people— 
not in the Army or the Navy or the Public Health, but just the Civil Service men—and there 
naturally came into this group the pharmacists of Washington. ‘The bill, or resolution, was 
rather circumscribed, in that it covered only the men in Washington, but from such a center it is 
bound to disseminate throughout the entire country. Continuing, he said: 

‘The American Pharmaceutical Association, at the meeting in New York City, appointed 
committee, of which I happened to be one, and before that time, I was drafted on 


a 
My problem was to get information from 


the work by the Reclassification Commission, itself. 
outside of Washington, as to what compensation was being received by the men on the outside 
in institutional work, and it is from that angle that I attacked this problem, and say what you 
will, the money matter, the salary, is one of the fundamental things that will bring people to- 
gether; the way whereby there can be brought about an equitable and fair compensation for 
equal or similar work, is by united effort, and I think that this movement here is one of the best 


that has yet been brought to my attention. 
‘‘In some institutions, in addition to salary they give full maintenance; in others, they give 


part maintenance. So all these things have to be studied in order to get an equity on the basis 


of compensation. 

“‘Someone said this covers only a few men. In Washington, that is perfectly true. We 
have only a few pharmaceutical chemists. But it sets a precedent for the entire country, and 
I certainly am very glad to see this movement go forward, and possibly reach out and cover this 
question of compensation, because the men in Washington are certainly receiving most niggardly 
salaries. So the thing to do is to get together, so as to bring about a compensation that is fair 
for the experience and education required of these men.” 

Chairman H. M. Faser referred to the fact that the pharmacist in the State Insane Hos- 
pital of Mississippi is now receiving $2,400. He also stated that nearly all pharmaceuticals used 
in this hospital were prepared by or under the supervision of this pharmacist. 

Prof. W. F. Rudd was pleased by the action taken, and spoke of the training the pharma- 


cist, a recent graduate, was receiving at the hospital of the Virginia Medical College in preparing 
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clinical laboratory material, technical solutions, etc., and was also paid well for his services. 
He saw great opportunities in this movement and complimented those responsible for it. 

Mr. Gray spoke of the ready-made preparations supplied in the out-patient departments 
of hospitals in Chicago. He supplied the material at the hospital with which he was connected 
for clinics but did not make up the preparations for the free dispensary, which institution had 
about 150 formulas; the purpose of the dispensary was quick service to many patients. 

Mr. Austin stated that in the Cincinnati hospital with which he was connected, one as- 
sistant, who was paid $135.00 and full maintenance, made up all the extemporaneous prepara- 
tions, but did not fill prescriptions. 

Mr. Becker asked whether it was possible to have Dr. Kebler supply a list of pharmacists 
in the Government employ; the latter replied that he thought it would be possible to give Sec- 
retary Day such a list; he was impressed that the hospital pharmacists could give valuable aid 
to the revision committees of the U. S. P., N. F., and in the preparation of the A. Ph. A. Book of 
Unofficial Formulas. 

Mr. Gray called attention to the fact that only three retail pharmacists, and no hospital 
pharmacists, were on the U. S. P. Revision Committee; this is a matter that should have con- 
sideration by the next Pharmacopoeial Convention. Many preparations of Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers are tried out in the hospitals before being placed on the market, and so there are 
opportunities for valuable work on preparations that are under discussion for official recog- 
nition. 

Chairman H. M. Faser stated that the question before the Section was the organization 
of hospital pharmacists and this should be within the Section. He also asked for action on Mr. 
Gray’s paper, which was then by vote accepted for publication. 

There was considerable discussion relative to the best way of having hospital pharmacy 
represented in the Section; the following was finally carried: “that such time as may be deemed 
necessary by the officers of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing be given over to 
hospital pharmacists, and that an officer or associate of this Section be a hospital pharmacist.”’ 

Mr. White suggested that a Committee on Hospital Pharmacists should be appointed by 
the Association; it was finally deemed best to continue the committee as at present to be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Section. 

Mr. Austin thought the Chairman should also be chairman of the committee, that con- 
siderable clerical work would be required in order to bring results; that the Association had en- 
deavored heretofore to interest hospital pharmacists without much success; it was decided to 
leave the appointment to the Chairman, and that the committee should be enlarged. It was 
agreed that the success of this movement depended largely on the continued interest and enthu- 
siasm of the founders; that all interested would have to coéperate with the Chairman of the 
Committee on Hospital Pharmacists and the members; without such active interest there would 
be no rapid development of this very important movement. 

A paper by Miss Clarissa M. Roehr on “Teaching in the Hospital Pharmacy” was read 
by title. 

A paper by Miss Frances M. Greenwa!t on ‘‘The Ideal Hospital Pharmacy”’ was read and 
discussed. 

Mr. Austin said that the corner-stone of professional pharmacy is the service rendered by 
pharmacy to the medical profession and the general public; that Miss Greenwalt has opened up 
the very interesting question of coéperation with the medical profession, and her effort should 
secure professional recognition for pharmacy on which, in his opinion, depends the success of 
the profession. 

The question was argued of selling preparations that were made with tax-free alcohol; 
to what extent this might be done without conflicting with trade and regulations under which 
such alcohol was obtained. 

Mr. Becker referred to the sale of distilled water. Mr. Austin stated that they sold about 
35 gallons of distilled water per day, they also furnished supplies for batteries, and indicated that 
hospital pharmacy work differed in different localities so that many questions might well come 
up to be discussed and problems solved, showing the value and necessity for this organization. 

Prof. C. M. Snow, who had entered into the discussion of previous questions, stated that 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties had done more to bring pharmacy schools 
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toa higher plane and establish greater uniformity in teaching methods than any other agency, and 
here were related opportunities, to raise the standards in hospital pharmacy, and establish more 
uniform practices. 

Mr. Austin said that in looking through about 350 reports of hospital pharmacists of the 
United States and Canada he had noticed that in only about half a dozen hospitals, the pharma- 
cist is on the professional staff; the pharmacist should be on the “‘house staff,’’ which includes the 
receiving physician, the radiographer, the resident pathologist, and bacteriologist, and the dentist: 
usually the pharmacist is on the administrative staff and often at the end of the list. It seemed to 
him that this should be considered in the proposed activities, and the hospital pharmacist placed 
where he rightfully belongs, by requiring professional qualifications of him. 

C. M. Snow moved, “‘that it is the sense of this Section that the pharmacist is a profes 
sional man and that he should be on the professional staff of the hospital in which he is engaged:”’ 
seconded by E. C. Austin. After some further discussion the motion was carried by vote 

The following papers were read by title and referred: 

‘Hospital Pharmacy,’ by Edward Swallow. 

“Odds and Ends,”’ by W. Wilson McNeary. 

‘The Pharmacist in the Out-Patient Dispensary,’’ by Ferdinand P. Silber. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Ivor Griffith, Philadelphia. 

Secretary, 1. A. Becker, Chicago. 

Associates, John K. Thum, Philadelphia, Clarissa M. Roehr, San Francisco. 


The Section then adjourned. 


SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, AMERICAN PHARMACEU 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN NEW ORLEANS, SEPTEMBER 
8 and 9, 1921.* 

The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., was convened by Chair- 
man Adam Wirth, September 7, at 9:30 A.M. In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. John Culley 
served in his stead Jernard H. Eichold presided during the reading of the 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Several months ago, due to the vacancy caused by the resignation of Chairman C. O. Lee, 
who left the United States for China, I was elected by the Council to succeed him. Iam confident 
that I voice the sentiments of this Section when I express the hope that Mr. Lee is doing well in 
his new field 

Immediately upon my election to this important position, I got in touch with Secretary 
C. W. Holzhauer and also with the two Vice-Chairmen, in line with the work expected of this 
Committee. 

It is with much regret that the absence of the Secretary is noted, and I thank Mr. John Culley 
for acting in his stead during this meeting. 

We have written to several pharmaceutical journals and several members soliciting 
papers; however, I am sorry to say that the results are not very gratifying, which will be attested 
by the small number of papers that have been presented and which have been featured on the 
official program. 

The reports of the chairmen 
concern, more or less, the welfare of the Association, and I trust that the brevity of this report 


f the various Sections usually embody resolutions which 


will not be construed as any neglect on the part of your Chairman; resolutions that may come up 
this year must emanate from the papers that are presented at this meeting 

Before concluding this report, as a resident of New Orleans I take pleasure in extending to 
each and every one of you a hearty welcome and a pleasant time during your short sojourn in our 
midst. 

I thank you for the honor which you have conferred upon me and trust that our meeting 
will be fruitful of good results Signed) ApAM WIRTH 


* Papers with discussions will, hereafter, be printed apart from the minutes. It is under- 
stood, unless otherwise stated, that the papers were referred to the Publication Committee 
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Motion was made that the address be received, and published; carried. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“Suburban Pharmacy Can Be Made Profitable if Conducted in Accordance with Ad- 
vanced Business Methods,’’ Fred W. Ames 

“Separation of Pharmacies Not Necessary,’’ Robert P. Fischelis. 

“Shorter Hours,” ‘“‘How to Meet Effectively the Prevailing Cut Rate Competition,”’ 
‘How to Successfully Build up a Truss Business,’ by I. Lewyn. 

Messrs. EF. F. Cook, Clyde M. Snow and Charles S. Koon were appointed members of the 
Nominating Committee. They reported at a second session of the Section held September 8. 
The following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

Chairman, Charles W. Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary, B. H. Eichold, Mobile, Ala 

Associates, J. H. Webster, Detroit, Mich.; Fred W. Ames, New Orleans, La 

Mr. LL. O. Watt of St. Louis delivered an address on ‘“‘The Interdependence of Dyes, 
Coal Tar Medicinals, Fine Chemicals and Explosives,’”’ which was well received, and a motion by 
I}. F. Cook was carried endorsing a protective tariff on these products 

The Section adjourned after announcement of the officers-elect. The address referred to 
was delivered under direction of the Chemical Foundation, and the request made by the Section 


that it be published, it follows 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF DYES, COAL TAR MEDICINALS, FINE CHEMICALS 
AND EXPLOSIVES 
BY L. A. WATT. 

Pharmacy has a keen interest in the future of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Industry. 
Not only through the long list of medicinals which are now standard, most of which may be ob 
tained ‘American Made,’”’ but the prospect and hope for the future development of new and equally 
as important ones, add to that interest 

Most that we have heard and read recently has not been relative to the possibility of having 
a complete industry in America but rather the desirability or necessity of having it and the means 
of overcoming what we hope are its temporary difficulties. 

Until 1914 we were dependent on Germany for our supplies of organic chemicals. It 
speaks well for the ability of the men in our industry to-day, therefore, to say that the importation 
of either finished or crude materials for practically all of the staples and many rarer products is 
unnecessary. We must remember, however, that it was under the pressure of war-time necessity 
that we made provision, often extemporaneously, for supplying war gases and many of the unavail- 
able dyes and synthetic medicinals. Under the conditions it is not surprising that many plants 
were neither designed nor operated on a basis comparable with the efficiency of our European com- 
petitors who have some fifty years’ experience. Quick production in quantity was the demand 
with price a secondary matter. 

Relatively, we have been in a position similar to that of the meat packer in the early days 
of his industry. He slaughtered for meat and hides only and in the easiest way possible disposed 
of the other products. ‘This waste included much which was edible, certainly the ductless 
glands and other products from which many pharmaceuticals are now derived. The recovery 
of these was a great economic gain but the intricacies, the well-advertised commercial recovery of 
by-products from the modern American abattoir is not comparable with the multitude of by- 
products of the Organic Chemical Industry. 

Withal, our American Industry is in advance of that in England or France but it is by no 
means on a par with that of Germany. Germany’s industry is prosperous. It was her main- 
stay in war time, profiting of course both financially and in added experience. Now it is 
organized as one huge trust which includes all of the large plants which by their agreement will ex- 
change processes, divide foreign trade and pro-rate profits until the year 2000. We can agree 
that Germany is looking ahead. 

To borrow from the classification of Dr. Slosson’s “‘Creative Chemistry’”’ our Chemical In- 
dustry is partly in an appropriative, partly an adaptive and partly in a creative stage. The 
creative part has been subordinated while we followed the processes of others in getting a start 
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on some of the essential products. It is time now to branch out along original lines, to think 
for ourselves, while keeping the established processes going. I shall stress this point a little later. 

We may refer to the Organic Chemical Industry as interwoven or interdependent. In 
no others of our Industries are operations so nearly duplicated as in the several branches of this 
industry. These interrelationships have been very well illustrated in an exhibit prepared by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

In this an idealized self-contained chemical industry is shown’in the form of a model. 
The four most essential crude materials are supplied: (1) coal from a mine; (2) sulfur from wells 
as in our Gulf region; (3) salt from brine wells; (4) nitrogen from an atmospheric nitrogen fixation 
plant. These are supplemented by a by-product coking plant, a sulphuric acid and an electrolytic 
chlorine and caustic Soda plant. 

The relatively few crude intermediates are delivered to four different branches of the in- 
dustry, namely, dyestuffs, medicines, explosives and war gases. Beginning with the basic 
crude materials and following through to the final products, a representative lot of their derivatives 
have been shown graphically. Without following these in such detail as to be tedious let us trace 
a few products in each class in order to more clearly demonstrate the intricate nature of the indus- 
try 

REFERENCE TO CHARTS. * 

Sulphur.—We are all familiar with the products of sulphur especially those which follow 
the trail through sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid. Sulphur dioxide is used extensively in the 
wood pulp and paper trade; sodium bisulphite as a bleaching agent. Sulphuric acid is mixed 
with phosphate rock from Tennessee or Florida to make thousands of tons of superphosphate, an 
important fertilizer. Ammonium sulphate is a by-product of the gas works and copperas of the 
steel and wire mills. The latter is used as a mordant for ink and as a coagulant in the purification 
of water. 

From sodium sulphate, sodium sulphide finds an outlet in sulphur colors and as the basis 
for thiosulphates. Medicinals such as the pheno-sulphonates are made from sulphuric acid. 

Taking up the other branch of the chart, by treating sulphur with chlorine we obtain a 
liquid, sulphur chloride, and on treating this with ethylene a compound is obtained which has 
been christened chemically, dichlor-diethyl sulphide, but which is the well-known mustard gas. 
Another use for sulphur chloride is in the vulcanization of rubber. 

Coal.—Of the thousands of coal-tar products only a few may be chosen for purposes of 
illustration. 

Toluene, differing from benzene only by the addition of a methyl group yields on the further 
addition of three nitro groups trinitrotoluene, the much-used T. N. T. If the toluene be oxidized 
the resulting product is benzoic acid the sodium salt of which is widely used material for food 
preservation. Other and more complex treatments result in the important gas brom-benzyl- 


cyanide, or of the dye congo red. 

Toluene is also the starting point for the important sweetening agent or condiment, sac- 
charin, which results on conversion to toluene sulphon chloride, amidating and oxidizing In 
the process two forms of the sulphon-chloride are obtained, the ortho- and para-compounds, 
respectively. Only the ortho compound is of value for saccharin and the para is a by-product. 
The search for an outlet for this has led to the production of an intermediate for an important 
red lake and furnished a material for making the antiseptic chloramine-T which was developed 
so successfully during the war. The ester of the same by-product was used as a softening agent 
for aeroplane dope. Thus we have an explosive, a preservative, a sweetening agent, a dye, a 
medicine and a product which is useful mechanically, all from the original toluene 

Benzene is the starting point for the majority of dyes and synthetic medicinals. This is 
ordinarily first converted to nitro-benzene, then transposed to aniline and from this asa ‘“‘sub 
station” the syntheses begin. We have as examples diphenyl-chlorarsine, a war gas; butter yellow; 
and ponceau, one of the certified or ‘‘permitted”’ colors for use in foodstuffs 

Carbolic acid is obtained from coal tar or indirectly from benzene. One of its greatest 


commercial uses is in the manufacture of the synthetic resins—bakelite, condensite and redmano! 








* The charts shown were prepared from photographs of an exhibit by the Chemical War- 


fare Service, to show what the chemist has done and may do. 
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These are being used extensively for electrical work, in printing and for phonograph records. 
Picric acid, high explosive and dye, and chlorpicrin, the war gas, are other products. 

Any reference to benzene should include mention of salicylic acid (made from phenol) 
and its compound with acetic acid-aspirin. As a resuit of advertising and litigation this has 
become as well known to the layman as epsom salts. 

Naphthalene (not shown on the chart) is produced in large amount from coal tar but its 
former use for moth balls is now of minor importance. It is converted to phthalic anhydride in 
large quantity and the latter is used as a dye intermediate or for the manufacture of phenolphthal- 
ein which in variously colored tablets and under many labels has one of the widest distribution 
of any medicinal. And as for the moth balls the modern substitute on sale in most drug stores, 
perhaps not under that name, is para dichlor benzol. This is more effectiveghas an odor which is 
not unpleasant and, moreover, disappears quickly on exposure. 

Air.—The chemists’ conquest of the air is also a fruitful source of products falling within our 
classification. Oxygen finds an extensive use in oxyacetylene welding and a limited but important 
oue in medicine. It also enters into the war gas and dye intermediate phosgene. Since oxygen 
could be obtained in other ways, however, for example as a by-product from commercial hydro 
genation plants, nitrogen must be considered the principal product. Through its fixation as 
ammonia or of nitric acid or as shown, as calcium cyanamid we may derive a variety of product 
fertilizer material; an anesthetic, nitrous oxide; explosives, nitroglycerin, ammonium nitrate, 
and cellulose nitrate; and the war gas chlorpicrin. 

Germany was able to stay in the war after England shut off her supply of Chile saltpeter 
by means of a blockade only because of her advanced position in nitrogen fixation. We were also 
to the point where the supply of the natural nitrate was limited. The war ended before our 
fixation plants were put in operation, but it is now proposed to sell or lease these to a private 
corporation which will operate them on a peace-time basis largely for producing fertilizer. For 
this purpose we are in need of a great quantity at a low price and the existence of these plants as 
going concerns would be invaluable in case of war 

Salt.—The products of salt extend somewhat beyond the limits which may occur to one 
Since the production of chlorine by the electrolytic decomposition of brine its field of usefulness has 
been rapidly enlarged. The water supply of nearly all large cities and many industrial supplies 
is sterilized with chlorine. The salt industry is an important contributor to dyes, medicinals, and 
war gases. Mere inspection of the chart is sufficient to show its ramifications. 

The object of this exhibit is to impress one with the fact that a number of products come 
from identical materials and that the processes to which they are subjected have many simi- 
larities. A dye factory may enter the manufacturing of war gases over night and consequently 
with but minor changes. The chemical staff may likewise enter war service with facility and it is 
possible that one chemist could be worth a hundred or a thousand civilian soldiers 

With the advantage which we hold by virtue of our $200,000,000 investment, several years’ 
experience and well-located crude materials just what does the future promise for the industry 
in America? We have yet to meet the man who is willing to go back to our pre-war status. 
The various reasons why we wish to hold and further develop our American industry may be 
summarized under the following headings: 

First—In this way only can we insure a supply of chemical products, dyes, medicinals, 
etc., independent of foreign blockades, embargoes, industrial warfare and the like, to any or all 
of which the race is still heir. 

Most of us will recollect with what difficulty and at what a price certain dyes and chemicals 
were obtained in the early years of the war. Compare the condition, then, when aspirin was dealt 
jn ounces at wholesale and salvarsan was subiect to an embargo by Germany, with a later 
period when both were obtainable of American make. But that interval was uncomfortable and 
dangerous to our people. 

Again, Count Bernstorff recognized the strategic position when he wired his government 
that an embargo on dyes would throw 4,000,000 American workmen out of employment. 

A supply of dyes for our postage stamps was the subject of an embarrassing appeal to the 
German government and then we had to ask the English to let us hire the Dutch to haul it over 
to us. 

Not only in time of actual hostilities are such instances possible but also in industrial 
crises when the withdrawal of a certain necessary dye may be used as a club to induce the purchase 
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of others. ‘This is of course the familiar ‘‘full line forcing,’”’ and we shall always be subject to such 
tactics unless our industry is complete. 

Second.—We want a complete, self-contained chemical industry for purposes of defense. 

With no malice we can use the case of Germany as an illustration, for, deprived of all her 
navy, artillery, machine guns and such paraphernalia, she will still have her chemical industry 
and staff intact. And with chemical warfare occupying 55% of the stage at the close of the recent 
conflict we need only suggest the possibilities for her success against a nation not similarly 
equipped. This is not a new form of competitive armament. Our provision for defense along these 
lines is thoroughly in accord with the reduction in all armament which must come. 

We hear it frequently now that 80°) of the revenue collected by the Federal Government 
goes to pay for war past and preparatory. Only 20% is applied to all other lines including running 
the Government. To save even part of 80° ought to permit a little more progress downward in 
that tax revision puzzle. The day of the $30,000,000 warship with a $3,000,000 annual appro- 
priation for upkeep and depreciation is passing. Products for defence must also pay their way in 
peace time and in this, war gases give great promise. The prayer of the southern and mid- 
western farmer that he be delivered from the plague of the boll weevil, locust, army worm or chinch 
bug may yet be answered. This and the destruction of insects in stored grain are important 
problems for which organic chemistry promises a remedy. 

It is only through and on account of a self-contained, complete chemical industry that real 
disarmament is possible and it would represent a net gain to the individual even assuming that 
dyes cost us twice as much for a few years as the price for which they might be imported. 

Third.—The maintenance of competent research workers is essential to our progress. 

We are developing as an industrial nation and in order to be successful our progress must 
be along broad basic lines. Organic chemistry not only offers an opportunity for those properly 
equipped for working in its field to gain their livelihood but it serves as an excellent training 
ground from which other industries may draw competent scientifically trained help. Without 
such an industry the opportunities for the development of the individual must be more limited. 
It was just such a lack of help which led Perkin to abandon his efforts to establish the dye industry 
in England thus permitting its transplantation in Germany where Ph.D’s in the sciences were 
common and energetic. 

The dye industry is peculiar in that a relatively large number of men are employed in 
research. Problems which arise daily are not covered by the literature and thus require not only a 
native ability but training in the methods for handling such work. 

Pharmacy is vitally interested in this because it is mainly through the dye industry and its 
staff that advance in the synthetic medicinals is to be expected. A classic example was Ehrlich’s 
appeal for the facilities of the great Cassella dye plant in his work on salvarsan. Medical re- 
search follows inevitably the complete dye industry. The never-ending search for an outlet 
for by-products or for excess production lends itself in this direction. Many products formerly 
derived from natural sources exclusively have been synthesized. Among them have been cam- 
phor, cocaine, even adrenalin. And in many cases the beauty is that the substitute is free from 
impurities and thus capable of closer standardization. 

Fourth.—Our pride in leadership and our vision of the future require the maintenance of a 
complete chemical industry. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of our nation has been our recognized ability to keep 
to the front in engineering and mechanical progress. From their inauguration America has led 
in the development of the steam engine, railway transportation, sewing machines, typewriters, 
telephone and telegraph, bridge building, modern reinforced concrete construction, the application 
of electrical equipment, the phonograph—in which of these lines have we not been either the 
originator or the leader? 

But the possibilities for development in this direction are approaching a limit. The 
future must hold more in the way of improvement than of discovery 

On the other hand chemistry is only entering upon its era. An example is the case of the 
recent war which started with the exclusive use of explosives and ended with the use of 55°; of 
toxic gases. The field of dyestuffs has not been exhausted but has been thoroughly explored, that 
of synthetic medicinals has been only touched. It offers one of the greatest opportunities in all 
history for allaying the suffering of man. Who will say, for instance, that the limit in anesthetics 
has been reached and may we not make contribution to the search for a cancer remedy? 
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The introduction of such materials as the svnthetic resins, of electrolytic graphite, of the 
modern abrasive, carborundum, are but instances of American contributions of far-reaching effect 
The engineer can make waste land available for crop production but with the constant increase in 
population the duty of the chemist of the future will be to provide for an increased production 
from the same area. His efforts must be constructive and creative rather than adaptive. 

To take her proper place in the future, America must have a complete, self-contained 
chemical industry. For this we now have an excellent nucleus. Our industry is practically 
sufficient for the present but for a few years the American manufacturers will need protection: 

(1) To permit rehabilitation of plants built extemporaneously during the war. 
2) To improve and standardize processes and establish outlets for by-products. 
3) To develop a corps of men experienced in the work. 
(4) To offset the difference in labor costs and the effect of the present exchange rate 
which gives Germany a tremendous advantage. 

Labor in Germany now costs approximately one-seventh as much as in America. 

The American manufacturers have gone before the proper congressional committees and 
frankly stated their case, at the same time submitting a plan for an embargo for five years on the 
importation of all intermediates, dyes, drugs and coal-tar chemicals which are produced in this 
country in sufficient amount, of satisfactory quality and at a fair price. England, France, Italy 
and Japan have similar provisions lasting for ten years. 

The proposed Fordney tariff bill provides for a duty of but 35°% ad valorem plus 7c pet 
pound which it has been demonstrated is inadequate 

In conclusion I shall make two quotations bearing on the subject: One from the Deutsche 
Allegemeine Zeitung, May 1920 (before the European or Japanese embargoes were passed), tells 
how little effect a tariff will have. It says: 

‘The American Government has deliberately excluded German products in refusing them 
the necessary import license. On the contrary, in other countries we have recouped our before- 
the-war superiority. Ail companies established since 1914 are in difficulty and those founded in 
Sweden during the war now have completely disappeared.” 

“The German Color Trade does not conceal its dreams of reconquering foreign markets 
through the elimination of the competitors, but the experience with America teaches us what is the 
most effective obstacle in our path.” 

There Germany submits proof of our case 

And in approval of the proposed embargo Mr. Water, President of the Master Dyers 
Association of Philadelphia has said: ‘‘The beauty of this plan from the customer’s point of view 
is that the dye user can secure all dyes that he really needs whether made by American manu- 
facturers or not and that all dyes imported under licenses can still be subjected to a reasonable 
tariff to provide revenue for the country. It furnishes insurance against unreasonabie prices and 
bad quality in American production because licenses will have to be issued for dyes and types 
made in America if makers charge too much or turn out bad goods. ‘This license feature would 
be only a temporary measure for four or five years until our American manufacturers are firmly 
established in their business.”’ 

The Cartel is a formidable adversary for an adult industry but the American Chemical 
Industry has not reached that stage. The German dye industry has a reputation for ruthless- 
ness, full line forcing, selective attack and every known vicious trade practice. We already 
have instances of their returning to the old methods. 

Pharmacy has not only a friendly but ultimately a financial interest in the problems of the 
Chemical Industry. 











COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 2. 
Abstracted in part.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20, 1921 
To the Members of the Council: 
4. Election of active members.—Applications 


A. Eee. 


Nos. 2 to 17, inclusive. 

5. House of Delegates recommends changes 
in the make-up of the Program Committee. 
Under date of September 30, 1921, Secretary 
Hostmann of the House of Delegates writes 
from New York as follows: 

“At the Second 
Delegates the following was adopted: 

‘That the House of Delegates recom- 
mend to the Council the appointment 
of a program committee consisting of 
the Chairman and Secretary of the 
House of Delegates, the Chairman and 
Secretary of each of the several sec- 


Session of the House of 


tions and the General Secretary and 
President.’ 

‘I neglected to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the Council and will ask you to 
do so in the next Council letter.” 

In commenting on these recommendations, 
your Secretary desires to call attention to 
the fact that the personnel of the Committee 
on Program is fixed by Article IX of Chapter 
X of the By-Laws. Since the latter can only 
be amended at a general session of the Associ- 
it would appear that the only action 
this time is 


to discuss the proposed changes with a view 


ation 
which the Council can take at 


to determining whether or not they are worthy 
of adoption. 

In this connection, I also desire to state 
that in my opinion the services of the Local 
Secretary are of such a nature that he should 
by all Program 


Committee 


means be a metaber of the 


6. Request that the Association underwrite 
to the extent ef $300 the expense of printing 
the “Official Catalogue of Standardized Plant 
Names” compiled by the American Joint Com- 
Horticultural Nomenclature. Under 
date of October 3, 1921, Chairman LaWall 
writes from Philadelphia as follows: 

“Enclosed you will find a letter from Dr. 
Youngken transmitting a communication from 
the Chairman of the American Joint Committee 
Nomenclature, giving the 


mittee on 


on Horticultural 


details requested by the Council in the matter 
of the underwriting of the cost of publication 
of the official Standardized 
Plant Names. 

In looking over the list of societies partici- 
pating in this work as detailed on the letter- 
head of the Committee, I am forcibly struck 
by the fact that our Association seems some- 
what out of place, as almost all of the other 


catalogue of 


bodies are trade organizations whose members 
are more directly benefited by the publication 
I do not know how our 
organization came to be this 
work in the first place, but I do feel that the 
called 


than ours would be. 
associated in 
various botanical societies should be 
upon before us. 

“We have been very generous in the matter 
of annual contributions, I think, for some years 
past, and inasmuch as $3000 seems already 
to have been guaranteed, our $300 certainly 
cannot play a very important part, and in 
the present state of the finances of our Associ- 
ation, I do not feel that we can afford to assist 
in this matter.” 

The 
with the 

“In compliance with the verbal directions 


Prof. 


Committee follows: 


correspondence of Youngken 


given me at the fourth meeting of the 1920- 
1921 Council held in New Orleans, I 
to Secretary Kelsey of the American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 
that he questions I 
propounded concerning the number of copies of 
the “Catalogue of Standardized Plant Names’”’ 
our Association would receive if it were to un- 


wrote 


requesting answer the 


derwrite $300 of the cost of publication and the 
selling price of each copy. I also asked for 
additional information in order that the whole 
matter might be clarified when again brought 
before the Council 

“T have just received the enclosed communi- 
cation from Mr. McFarland, the 
of the Committee to whom my letter had been 


chairman 


referred. 

“May I ask that you take up this matter 
with the Council at your convenience and if 
there are still any questions bearing on the 
matter, apprise me of same? 

(Signed) HEBER W. YOUNGKEN.”’ 

“Our Secretary, Mr. Kelsey, forwards me 


yours of September 23 referring to the im- 
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pending publication of the nearly completed 
Official Catalogue of Plant 
Names, and to the recommendation that thi 


Standardized 


American Pharmaceutical Association undet 
write $300 of the printing expense 
“When this 


and complexity 


work was first undertaken its 


extent were not foreseen 
At that time the hope existed that in conse 
quence of the support of the various constitu 
ent organizations of the Joint 


Committee, copies of the Official Cataloguc 


American 


could be supplied for the members thereof. 
“But as the work unfolded andasthe demands 
on the time of the members of the Sub-Com 
mittee this vanished. In 
stead of a pamphlet, a substantial book is 


appeared, hope 
to be completed, of a character that if pub 
lished 


technical works would undoubtedly cost from 


by any of the publishers of similar 


$7 to $10 per copy. 

“It was therefore realized that there was no 
possibility of contributing copies to anyone, 
but an agreement has been reached in the 
Committee that an advantage be offered to 
members of the constituent organizations 
in a pre-publication price which would not only 
support the work but recognize the partici- 
pation of the Thus 
it has been agreed that advance orders will 
be accepted at $3.50 per copy, accompanied 


various organizations. 


either by the cash or on the basis of the cash 


being received prior to actual publication, 
while the sale price of the volume when com 
pleted will be either $4.50 or more probably $5 


“Your organization has been asked, as other 


constituent organizations have been asked, 
to underwrite the mechanical cost. The 
American Association of Nurserymen has 


agreed to advance in cash $1000 towards the 
printing expense, to be reimbursed from sales 
after the mechanical cost has been met, and 
before any other use of the resulting funds 
shall have been made. Two members of the 
Sub-Committee have likewise agreed to guar- 
$1000 against the 


this guarantee to be effective 


antee personally each 
mechanical cost; 
if it should occur, as is unlikely to be the case, 
that sales of the publication did not reimburse 
the Committee for its mechanical cost. 

“T trust you will see the fairness of this propo 
that 
to cause the American 
to either advance 


sition and you will also feel yourself 


authorized Pharma 
ceutical Association $300, 
as is more preferable, or to guarantee that 


amount on the same basis of reimbursement 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Associ 


is that arranged with the American 

ation of Nurserymen 
Signed) J. Horace McFARLAND 

-. Request for the appre priation of $=00 

or the House of Delegates for postag 

itd clerical date of October 


House 


printing 
Se VICE .) Under 
S, 1921, Secretary Hostmann of the 
of Delegates writes from New York as follows 

“At the House of 
Delegates the Resolutions 


reported as follows: 


second session of the 


Committee on 


‘““*The Committecrecommends that the 
Council be requested to extend to thc 
House of Delegates such financial aid 
as will enable the Secretary to prop 
erly present the propositions above 


outlined, to State associations and 


the expense to be confined to 


others, 
the payment of postage, printing and 
clerical services, such aid not to ex 
ceed $500 for the current year. 

“The House approved of the recom 
mendation, the minutes of the Hous« 
were read by me at the last general 

session and were approved by the As- 
sociation.’ 

“IT have engaged stenographic help, and the 
preliminary work is under way. I am very 
anxious to order the needed stationery, print- 
ing and filing cabinets.” 
It is 


Arny, that 


moved by Hostmann, seconded by 
the Council! 


used by the House of Delegates 


appropriate the sum 
of $500 to be 
for the payment of postage, printing and cleri 
cal services for the coming year. 

Although the 
heard 


Committee on Finance has 


this matter, it is 
discussion at this 


taken within thx 


not been from on 


being submitted for time 
in order that a vote may be 
next two weeks. 

8. Election of active members.—No. 18, 
M. A. Thul, Wanboy, S. Dak.; No. 19, John 
Neufeld, 1430 W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa; 
No. 20, Otto Ebnet, Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio; No. 21, Max J. Schubert, 
332 Pierre St., Pierre, S. Dak.; No. 22, Wm. 
H. Kammer, Greenmount Ave. & Preston 


St., Baltimore, Md.; No. 23, Wm. G. Lauer, 
1001 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md.; 
No. 24, Leon Marmor, 635 E. Fort Ave 
Baltimore, Md.;: No. 25, Geo. P. Hetz, 1184 
Columbia Ave., Baltimore, Md.; No. 26 
Wm. Pensel, Hartford Ave. & Lanvale St 


Baltimore, Md 
A. G. DuMEz, Secreta 














COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHYSIOLOGIC ASSAYING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1921.* 

Since our meeting in Washington last summer, the Tenth Decennial Pharmacopoeial 
Convention has been held, the new Revision Committee elected, and the actual work of revis- 
ing the Pharmacopoeia well under way. 

As the members of this Committee are all actively assisting in the revision of the chapter 
on “‘Biologic Assays” of the U. S. P. and are individually and collectively studying the subject 
from all angles, it was thought advisable not to make an extensive report at this time. 

We wish, however, to report the following: 

A study of the various comments upon the U. S. P. methods for the biologic assay of aco- 
nite, cannabis, epinephrine and suprarenal extracts shows that the methods official in the 
U. S. P. IX, with slight modification of the standards and technique employed, will meet with 
almost unanimous approval. 

In the past, however, there has always been a great diversity of opinion among pharma- 
cologists as to the best biologic method for assaying the “digitalis group.” 

This diversity of opinion has been, to a great extent, due to the fact that each individual 
worker was more or less partial to the particular method with which he was most experienced. 
His opinions, therefore, were more or less biased by the fact that he was more expert, and therefore 
obtained better results with the method which he favored than when using methods advocated 
by others. 

This Committee is therefore of the opinion that if properly conducted, digitalis and its 
allies can be satisfactorily assayed and standardized by either the “‘One Hour,” or “M. L. D. 
Frog Heart Method,” the ‘““M. L. D. Guinea Pig Method,” or the “‘Cat Method.” 

As a means of assisting the Revision Committee in selecting the official method or methods 
we felt that it would be extremely valuable to obtain as much information as possible as to the 
methods employed and preferred by the experts in biologic assaying throughout the country. 

With this object in view, the following questionnaire was sent to twenty experts: 

DIGITALIS. 

1. What biologic method do you use in standardizing the digitalis series? 

2. Give detailed outline of technique employed. 

3. What do you consider the principal advantages of the method which you use as 
compared with other commonly used methods? 

4. What method do you prefer? 

5. Would you consider it a practical plan not to make any method of assay official, 
but simply to state the U. S. P. standard in terms of the most commonly used methods 
and thus permit the use of any recognized method as a means of standardization? 

6. In case this scheme is favored it would be necessary to coérdinate the different 
methods of technique so that whatever one is followed, the standard by that method 
would be equivalent to the standard by any other one. 

ERGOT. 

1. What method do you use in standardizing ergot? 

2. What do you consider the principal advantages of the method which you use as 
compared with other commonly used methods? 

3. What standards do you use? 

4. Give detailed outline of technique employed. 

The following is a compilation of the replies received: 





* Presented in General Session A. Ph. A., New Orleans meeting 1921, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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Questions 1 and 4, DIGITALIS. 

One Hour Frog Heart Method. 
No. of workers preferring this method................ccccccecccccecs ah 12 
No. of workers using this method but preferring other methods................ 2 
NE se a Pak 6 ad ch AE col cna aca see wlnig note preteAs tines cnlciege cd, tk 14 

M. L. D. Guinea Pig Method. 

~, . ° ° 

No. of workers preferring this method = se ~— 2 
No. of workers using this method but preferring other methods.............. 2 
NN iki Grids ee OS hE SEES ERR ae dda ews pies esate ; 4 

M. L. D. Frog Heart Method. 
No. of workers preferring this method................... yeehs bie es ee l 
No. of workers using this method but preferring other methods e ee 0 
Total l 

Hate her Cat Method 

No. of workers preferring this method............ i adore ateeianca l 
No. of workers using this method but preferring ste suitiods Pn eee a eee 0 
MG ic1 ht chat ean aiahan do Sided A eo % ace ward Sate Semen ce re et ee l 


It will be noted from the above tables that the large majority of workers prefer the “One 
Hour Frog Heart Method” for assaying the ‘‘digitalis group.”’ 
Questions 2 and 3. 

Details of technique, etc., employed by the various operators will be found in the attached 
letters. 
Questions 5 and 6. 

The consensus of opinion is that only one method should be made official and that the 
details of technique for carrying out this method should be clearly set forth in the U. S. P. 

ERGOT. 
Questions 1 and 4 
Cock’s Comb Method. 


No. of workers preferring this method Fe ae pclae pene agate ip Ae 8 
No. of workers using this method but preferring Blood Py ressure “Method eae 1 
i ee sgn caial Sake NR ZE Rt Cay gia ie ten Ser pee aloes 9 


Blood Pressure Method. 
No. of workers preferring this method. 
No. of workers using this method iat ¢ pre selenite the Cock’ s Geab Method. Se 
sre a Pats chara ee ala wom he aesie eae eee ise 


Questions 2 and 3. 


yim sl 


Details of the technique emploved by the various operators will be found in the attached 
letters. 

It will be noted that the Cock’s Comb and Blood Pressure methods for assaying ergot 
are almost equally favored, nine workers using the Cock’s Comb method and eight the Blood 
Pressure method. 

It would seem advisable, therefore, to carry out a series of codperative experiments, with 
the view of determining which is the more accurate before making recommendations as to which 
method should be made official. 

In conclusion, your Committee would recommend that a copy of this report together with 
the attached replies to the questionnaire be forwarded to the Chairman of the U. S. P. Revision 
Committee for consideration in connection with preparing the mide on “Biologic Assays.” 

The majority of the Committee are also of the opinion that the U. S. P. X. should make 
practically all of the biologic assays compulsory. 

Respectfully sumbitted, 
Signed P. S. PITTENGER, Chairman, H. C. CoLson, 
H c HAMILTON, W. A. PEARSON 
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PHARMACEUTICAL ETHICS.* 
A HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT WITH EXAMPLES OF CODES ADOPTED OR 
SUGGESTED AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, TOGETHER WITH A SUGGESTED CODE FOR 
ADOPTION BY PRESENT-DAY ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY CHARLES H. LAWALL.! 

Ethics is the science of human duty. A code of ethics is a carefully formulated system of 
principles or rules of practice for the guidance of a particular group of individuals, such as the 
members of a profession. 

The Mosaic law is a code of ethics in the broadest sense as applied to humanity at large. 

The development of codes of ethics is an indication of the evolution and growth of moral 
consciousness. Ethics and morality are not always synonymous; neither are ethics and legality. 
“Right” and “wrong” are terms which have different meanings and interpretations at different 
periods. 

The necessity for specific principles for the guidance of individuals having common interests, 
in addition to the tenets of religion and morality, has been recognized from the earliest historical 
periods. Probably the most ancient code of professional ethics is the Hippocratic Oath, which 
has been in existence for about 2500 years, and which is an eminently suitable starting point for a 
discussion of the subject. One of the several translations is as follows: 

“The Hippocratic Oath. 

“T swear by Apollo the physician, and Aesculapius, and Hygeia, and Panacea, and 
all the gods and all the goddesses—and I make them my judges—that this mine oath and 
this my written engagement I will fulfil as far as power and discernment shall be mine 

“Him who taught me this art I will esteem even as I do my parents; he shall partake 
of my livelihood, and, if in want, shall share my goods. I will regard his issue as my 
brothers and will teach them this art without fee or written engagement if they shall wish 
to learn it. 

“T will give instruction by precept, by discourse, and in all other ways to my own sons, 
to those of him who taught me, to disciples bound by written engagements and sworn 
according to medical law, and to no other person. So far as power and discernment shall 
be mine, I will carry out regimen for the benefit of the sick and will keep them from harm 
and wrong. ‘To none will I give a deadly drug, even if solicited, nor offer counsel to such 
an end; likewise to no woman will I give a destructive suppository; but guiltless and 
hallowed will I keep my life and mine art. I will cut no one whatever for the stonc, but 
will give way to those who work at this practice. 

‘Into whatsoever houses I shall enter I shall go for the benefit of the sick, holding aloof 
from all voluntary wrong and corruption, including venereal acts upon the bodies of females 
and males, whether free or slaves. Whatsoever in my practice or not in my practice I 
shall see or hear amid the lives of men which ought not to be noised abroad—as to this I 
will keep silence, holding such things unfitting to be spoken. 

““And now if I shall fulfil this oath and break it not, may the fruits of life and art be mine, 
may I be honored of all men for all time; the opposite if I shall transgress or be forsworn.”’ 
The foregoing is a splendid example of exalted idealism, couched in virile, dignified language, 

and applicable to present-day conditions, with minor changes. 

In the twelfth century A. D. there lived a Jewish phvsician and teacher named Maimonides, 
who is ranked by medical historians as the greatest Jew after Moses. He was born at Cordova, 
Spain, then under Arabic domination, and his Arabic name was ‘“‘Abu Amran Musa Ben Maimum 
Obaid Alla el Cordovi.”’ 

He contributed the next great landmark in the literature of professional ethics in the shape 
of a combined oath and invocation. 

“The Oath and Prayer of Maimonides. 

“Thy Eternal Providence has appointed me to watch over the life and health of Thy 

creatures. May the love for my art actuate me at all times; may neither avarice, nor 





* Presented before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., New Orleans meeting, 
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miserliness, nor the thirst for glory, or for a great reputation engage my mind; for the 

enemies¥of Truth and Philanthropy could easily deceive me and make me forgetful of 

my lofty aim of doing good to Thy children. 

jaa ~=‘‘May I never see in the patient anything but a fellow creature in pain. 

WM “Grant me strength, time and opportunity always to correct what I have acquired, 

always to extend its domain; for knowledge is immense and the spirit of man can extend 

infinitely to enrich itself daily with new requirements. To-day he can discover his errors 
of yesterday and to-morrow he may obtain a new light on what he thinks himself sure of 
to-day. 

“O God, Thou hast appointed me to watch over the life and death of Thy creatures; 
here am I ready for my vocation. 

“And now I turn unto my calling: 

O stand by me, my God, in this truly important task; 

Grant me success! For— 

Without Thy loving counsel and support, 

Man can avail but naught. 

Inspire me with true love for this my art 

And for Thy creatures, 

O, grant— 

That neither greed for gain, nor thirst for fame, nor vain ambition, 

May interfere with my activity. 

For these I know are enemies of Truth and Love of men. 

And might beguile one in profession, 

From furthering the welfare of Thy creatures. 

O, strengthen me. 

Grant energy unto both body and the soul 

That I might e’er unhindered ready be 

To mitigate the woes, 

Sustain and help, 

The rich and poor, the good and bad, enemy and friend, 

O, let me e’er behold in the afflicted and the suffering, 

Only the human being.’’ 

Both of these refer particularly to medical practice. The earliest rules for guidance o! 
pharmacists which I have been able to find, occur in the sixteenth century. Bulleyn, a cousin of 
Queen Anne Bulleyn and a prominent English apothecary of that century, is authority for the 
following rules for the guidance of the apothecaries of his day. 

“The apothecary must first serve God; forsee the end, be cleanly and pity the poor. 

His place of dwelling and shop must be cleanly to please the senses withall. His garden 

must be at hand with plenty of herbs, seeds and roots. He must read Dioscorides. He 

must have his mortars, stills, pots, filters, glasses, boxes, clean and sweet. He must have 
two places in his shop, one most clean for physic, and the base place for chirurgic stuff. 

He is neither to increase nor diminish the physician’s prescription. He is neither to buy 

nor sell rotten drugs. He must be able to open well a vein, for to help pleurisy. He is 

to meddle only in his own vocation, and to remember that his office is only to be the phy- 
sician’s cook.”’ 

Some of these rules are still worthy of consideration in a modern code of ethics. It is 
particularly interesting to note, however, the viewpoint of that day as regards the relative 
importance of medicine and surgery, for in a modern store, the “‘chirurgic stuff’ is given the 
cleanest place and not the one which is ‘‘base.”’ 

The 17th century saw the famous battle between the Galenists and the Paracelsists, and the 
devélopment of guilds and societies of apothecaries, whose records are not easily accessible or 
widely copied. One item of collateral interest from this period is the oath of the journeyman 
apothecary of Germany, which is referred to as follows: 

“Every journeyman apothecary shall take an oath that he will faithfully serve, not 
only his master, but also the members of the community at large. That he will prepare 
all medicines ‘secundum artem,’ and of pure drugs, whether they be such as are annually 
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examined by the authorities or not. That he will dispense no poison, opiate or emmena- 
gogue without the knowledge of the master, or endanger the life of anyone by his careless- 
ness. That he will not deliberately change a physician’s prescription, and will abstain 
from excessive indulgence in intoxicating drinks and will at all times set a good example to 
the apprentice. That he will not leave the shop without the knowledge of the master, and 
particularly not absent himself at night. That he will be devoted to his master, to the 
visitatort medico, and to each of the doctors of the incorporated Collegio Medico. He 
shall swear that he will do all this according to his best ability.” 

The 18th century saw the rise of proprietary medicines and some of our well-known and 
respectable preparations of the present pharmacopoeias of the world originated as secret formulas 
or prescriptions of eminent physicians during this period, in which little of constructive value to 
the ethics of the calling seems to have come down to us. 

In the early part of the 19th century, pharmaceutical education in America had its be- 
ginning in the founding of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1821. 

The first code of ethics of this organization, which is the earliest code of pharmaceutical 
ethics that has a direct connection with and applicability to present-day practice, was adopted 
in 1848, and reads as follows: 

“A CODE OF ETHICS ADOPTED BY THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

“‘Pharmacy being a profession which demands knowledge, skill, and integrity on the part 
of those engaged in it, and being associated with the medical profession in the responsible duties 
of preserving the public health, and dispensing the useful though often dangerous agents adapted 
to the cure of disease, its members should be united on some general principles to be observed in 
their several relations to each other, to the medical profession, and to the public. 

“The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy being a permanent, incorporated institution, 
embracing amongst its members a large number of respectable and well-educated apothecaries, 
has erected a standard of scientific attainments, which there is a growing disposition on the part of 
candidates for the profession to reach; and being desirous that in relation to professional conduct 
and probity, there should be a corresponding disposition to advance, its members having agreed 
upon the following principles for the government of their conduct: 

“Ist. The College of Physicians of Philadelphia having declared that any connection with, 
or monied interest in apothecaries’ stores, on the part of the physicians, should be discoun- 
tenanced; we in like manner consider that an apothecary being engaged in furthering the interests 
of any particular physician, to the prejudice of other reputable members of the medical profession, 
or allowing any physician a percentage or commission on his prescriptions, as unjust toward that 
profession and injurious to the public. 

“2nd. As the diagnosis and treatment of disease belong to the province of a distinct pro- 
fession, and as a pharmaceutical education does not qualify the graduate for these responsible 
offices; we should, where it is practicable, refer applicants for medical aid to a regular physician. 

““3d. As the practice of Pharmacy can only become uniform, by an open and candid inter- 
course being kept up between apothecaries, which will lead them to discountenance the use of 
secret formulae, and promote the general use and knowledge of good practice, and as this College 
considers that any discovery which is useful in alleviating human suffering, or in restoring the 
diseased to health, should be made public for the good of humanity and the general advancement 
of the healing art—no member of this College should originate or prepare a medicine, the compo- 
sition of which is concealed from other members, or from regular physicians. 

“Whilst the College does not at present feel authorized to require its members to abandon 
the sale of secret or quack medicine, they earnestly recommend the propriety of discouraging their 
employment, when called upon for an opinion as to their merits. 

“4th. The apothecary should be remunerated by the public for his knowledge and skill, 
and his charges should be regulated by the time consumed in preparation, as well as by the 
value of the article sold; although location and other circumstances necessarily affect the rate 
of charges at different establishments, no apothecary should intentionally undersell his neighbors 
with a view to his injury. 

“5th. As medical men occasionally commit errors in the phraseology of their prescriptions, 
which may or may not involve ill consequences to the patient if dispensed, and be injurious to the 
character of the practitioner; it is held to be the duty of the apothecary, in such cases, to have the 
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corrections made, if possible, without the knowledge of the patient, so that the physician may be 
screened from censure. When the errors are of such a character as not to be apparent, without 
the knowledge of circumstances beyond the reach of the apothecary, we hold him to be blameless in 
case of ill consequences, the prescription being his guarantee, the original of which should always 
be retained by the apothecary. 

“6th. Apothecaries are likewise liable to commit errors in compounding prescriptions—first, 
from the imperfect handwriting of the physicians; secondly, owing to the various synonyms of 
drugs in use, and their imperfect abbreviations; thirdly, from the confusion which even in the 
best-regulated establishments may sometimes occur, arising from press of business; and fourthly, 
from deficient knowledge or ability of one or more of the assistants in the shop, or of the pro- 
prietor— 

“We hold that in the first three instances named, it is the duty of the physician to stand 
between the apothecary and the patient, as far as possible; and in the last that he should be 
governed by the circumstances of the case—drawing a distinction between an error made by a 
younger assistant accidentally engaged, and a case of culpable ignorance or carelessness in the 
superior. 

“7th. As the apothecary should be able to distinguish between good and bad drugs, in most 
cases, and as the substitution of a weak or inert drug for an active one, may, negatively, be produc- 
tive of serious consequences—we hold that the intentional sale of impure drugs or medicines, 
from motives of competition, or desire of gain, when pure articles of the same kind may be ob 
tained, is highly culpable, and that it is the duty of every honest apothecary or druggist to expose 
all such fraudulent acts as may come to his knowledge. But in reference to those drugs which 
cannot be obtained in a state of purity, he should, as occasion offers, keep physicians informed as 
to their quality, that they may be governed accordingly. 

“8th. As there are many powerful substances that rank as poisons, which are constantly 
kept by apothecaries, and prescribed by physicians, and which are only safe in their hands, as 
arsenious acid, vegetable alkaloids, ergot, cantharides, ete.—we hold that the apothecary is not 
justified in vending these powerful agents indiscriminately to persons unqualified to administer 
them, and that a prescription should always be required, except in those cases when the poisons 
are intended for the destruction of animals or vermin—and in these instances only with the guar 
antee of a responsible person. And we hold that when there is good reason to believe that the 
purchaser is habitually using opiates or stimulants to excess, every conscientious apothecary 
should discourage such practice. 

“9th. No apprentice to the business of apothecary should be taken for a less term than four 
years, unless he has already served a portion of that time in an establishment of good character 
Apprentices should invariably be entered as matriculants in the school of pharmacy and commence 
attendance on its lectures at least two years before the expiration of their term of apprenticeship; 
and as the progress of our profession in the scale of scientific attainment must depend mainly 
upon those who are yet to enter it—it is recommended that those applicants who have had the 
advantage of a good preliminary education, including the Latin language, should be preferred 

DANIEL B. Smitn, President 

CHARLES Ewuuts, ist Vice-President 

SAMUEL F. Trotu, 2nd Vice-President. 
Attest. DiILLwyNn Parrisu, Secretary.” 

If the Quaker apothecaries had done nothing else of moment this code would remain as a 
monument to the lofty principles which actuated these men who were not simply theorists, 
but who carried into their daily work the idealism which they held up as a pattern to their pro- 
fessional brethren. 

In 1900 this code of ethics was somewhat modified and it now has the following form: 

“THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY REVISED CODE OF ETHICS. 
(Adopted December 31, 1900.) 

“The Pharmaceutical profession being one which demands knowledge, skill and integrity 
on the part of those engaged in it, and being associated with the medical profession in the re- 
sponsible duties of preserving the public health and dispensing the useful though often dangerous 
agents adapted to the cure of disease, its members should be united on the ethical principles to be 


observed in their relations to each other, to the medical profession and to the public. 
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“The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy being an incorporated institut’ 1, embracing among 
its members a large number of eminent pharmacists, manufacturers, chemists and scientists, 
has erected and consistently maintained a high standard of scientific attainment, which there is 
a growing disposition on the part of candidates for the profession to reach; and being desirous that, 
in relation to professional conduct and probity, there shall be a corresponding disposition to 
advance, its members have subscribed to the following fundamental principles for the government 
of their professional conduct: 

“Ist. We accept the United States Pharmacopoeia as our standard and guide for all official 
preparations. 

“In compounding a prescription written in a foreign country the Pharmacopoeia recognized 
as authority in that country is to be followed. For unofficial preparations we advocate the 
adoption of uniform formulas in accordance with the National Formulary or other standard works, 
published by national or international agreement. 

“2d. The practice of Pharmacy can become uniform only by an open and candid intercourse 
between apothecaries, which will lead them to discountenance the use of secret formulas in dis- 
pensing, and promote the general use and knowledge of improved methods. This College con- 
siders that any discovery which is useful in alleviating human suffering or in restoring the diseased 
to health, should be made public for the good of humanity and the general advancement of the 
healing art. We particularly deprecate the use of secret formulas between physician and phar- 
macist. 

“While, at present, the College does not feel authorized in requiring its members to abandon 
the sale of proprietary medicines, it earnestly recommends the propriety of discouraging their 
employment. 

“3d. The apothecary should be remunerated by the public for knowledge and skill, and the 
charges should be regulated by the time consumed in preparation, as well as by the cost of the 
article sold. Although location and other circumstances necessarily affect the rate of charges at 
different establishments, no apothecary should intentionally undersell his neighbors with a view 
to their injury. 

“4th. No apothecary should be engaged in furthering the interests of any particular phy- 

sician to the prejudice of other reputable members of the medical profession. We emphatically 
condemn the allowance of any percentage on prescriptions to physicians as unjust to the public and 
detrimental to both professions. 
“Sth. As the diagnosis and treatment of disease belong to the province of medicine, and as a 
pharmaceutical education does not qualify the pharmacist for the discharge of these responsible 
duties, we should, where it is practicable, refer applicants for medical aid to a regular physician. 
And we likewise hold that medical practitioners should recognize the value of pharmaceutical 
education and relegate the compounding of prescriptions and the dispensing of all medicines to 
pharmacists. 

“6th. As medical practitioners occasionally commit errors in their prescriptions, which may 
or may not involve ill consequences to the patient if dispensed, and be injurious to the character 
of the prescriber, it is held to be the duty of the apothecary in all such cases to protect the physician 
and to have the corrections made, if possible, without the knowledge of the patient, so that the 
physician may be screened from censure. When the errors are of such a character as not to be 
apparent, without the knowledge of circumstances beyond the reach of the apothecary, we hold 
him to be blameless in case of ill consequences. As the original prescription is his guarantee, we 
recommend that it should always be retained by the apothecary. 

“‘Apothecaries, likewise, are liable to commit errors in compounding prescriptions, and we 

hold that in all such cases it is the duty of the physician to protect the interests of the dispenser 
and stand between him and the patient as far as possible. 
“7th. The apothecary should be able to distinguish between good and bad drugs, and as the 
substitution of a weak or inert drug for an active remedy may be productive of serious conse- 
quences, duty demands that he should exercise his expert knowledge and good judgment in the 
selection and preparation of all remedies. We hold that substitution or the sale of impure drugs 
or medicines, when pure articles can be obtained, is highly culpable, and that it is the duty of 
every apothecary or druggist to expose all such fraudulent acts as may come to his knowledge. 

“8th. As there are many powerful substances that rank as poisons, which are constantly 
kept by apothecaries and prescribed by physicians, and which are only safe in their hands, we 
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hold that the apothecary is not justified in vending these powerful agents indiscriminately to 
persons unqualified to administer them, and that a prescription should always be required when 
intended for medicinal use. When the poisons are intended for technical purposes, or for the 
destruction of animals or vermin, the sales should only be made to responsible persons and strictly 
in accordance with the State law governing the sale of such poisons. 

“Oth. While we recognize the value of spirituous liquors as therapeutic agents and the 
necessity for pharmacists dispensing these legitimately in accordance with the physicians’ pre- 
scriptions, we condemn as degrading and unprofessional any attempt to make such sales a promi- 
nent feature of the business. 

“We discountenance any attempt to foster or increase the use of opiates or injurious drugs 
possessing the power of enslaving the consumer to habitual use. 

“‘We hold that where there is good reason to believe that the purchaser is habitually using 
stimulants, opiates or other injurious drugs, we should discourage such practice by every 
means possible, and we urge upon pharmacists the duty of exercising at all times a conscientious 
care in dispensing drugs liable to such dangerous abuse. 

“10th. As Pharmacy is a progressive profession, its followers should, by continuous study 
and application, keep abreast of the advances made in medicine and the sciences. It becomes 
our duty to encourage the elevation of our chosen profession by stimulating research, investigation 
and study, 

“‘Special care should be exercised in the selection of our assistants. No apprentice to the 
business of apothecary should be taken for a less term than four years, unless he has already served 
a portion of that time in an establishment of good character. Assistants should invariably be 
entered as students in a College of Pharmacy and encouraged to secure a thorough education. 
As the progress of our profession, in the scale of scientific attainment, must depend mainly upon 
those who are yet to enter it, it is recommended that those applicants who have had the advantage 
of a good preliminary education, including the Latin language, should be preferred.”’ 

“This also needs revising after twenty years of changing practice, although no improvement 
can be made in the underlying principles, which are fundamentally sound and worthy of perpetu- 
ation. 

“In 1852 our own American Pharmaceutical Association contributed its share toward the 
guiding principles of pharmacy and the code of ethics which was drafted during the first year of 
our organization was at first framed in the following language: 

“CODE OF ETHICS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

“The American Pharmaceutical Association, composed of Pharmaceutists and Druggists 
throughout the United States, feeling a strong interest in the success and advancement of their 
profession in its practical and scientific relations, and also impressed with the belief that no amount 
of knowledge and skill will protect themselves and the public from the ill effects of an undue 
competition, and the temptations to gain at the expense of quality, unless they are upheld by 
high moral obligations in the path of duty, have subscribed to the following Code of Ethics for the 
government of their professional conduct. 

“Art. 1. As the practice of pharmacy can only become uniform by an open and candid 
intercourse being kept up between apothecaries and druggists among themselves and each other, 
by the adoption of the National Pharmacopoeia as a guide in the preparation of official medicines, 
by the discontinuance of secret formulae and the practices arising from a quackish spirit, and by an 
encouragement of that esprit de corps which will prevent a resort to those disreputable practices 
arising out of an injurious and wicked competition; Therefore, the members of this Association 
agree to uphold the use of the Pharmacopoeia in their practice; to cultivate brotherly feeling 
among the members, and to discountenance quackery and dishonorable competition in their 
business. 

“Art. 2. As labor should have its just reward, and as the skill, knowledge and responsibility 
required in the practice of pharmacy are great, the remuneration of the pharmaceutist’s services 
should be proportioned to these, rather than to the market value of the preparations vended. 
The rate of charges will necessarily vary with geographical position, municipal location, and other 
circumstances of a permanent character, but a resort to intentional and unnecessary reduction 
in the rate of charges among apothecaries, with a view to gaining at the expense of their brethren, 
is strongly discountenanced by this ‘Association as productive of evil results. 
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“Art. 3. The first duty of the apothecary, after duly preparing himself for his profession, 
being to procure good drugs and preparations (for without these his skill and knowledge are 
of small avail), he frequently has to rely on the good faith of the druggist for their selection. 
Those druggists whose knowledge, skill and integrity enable them to conduct their business 
faithfully, should be encouraged, rather than those who base their claims of patronage on the 
cheapness of their articles solely. When accidentally or otherwise, a deteriorated, or adulterated 
drug or medicine is sent to the apothecary, he should invariably return it to the druggist, with a 
statement of its defects. What is too frequently considered as a mere error of trade on the part 
of the druggist, becomes a highly culpable act when countenanced by the apothecary; hence, when 
repetitions of such frauds occur, they should be exposed for the benefit of the profession. A 
careful but firm pursuit of this course would render well-disposed druggists more careful and 
deter the fraudulently inclined from a resort to their disreputable practices. 

“Art. 4. As the practice of pharmacy is quite distinct from the practice of medicine, and 
has been found to flourish in proportion as its practitioners have confined their attention to its 
requirements; and as the conduction of the business of both professions by the same individual 
involves pecuniary temptations which are often not compatible with a conscientious discharge of 
duty; we consider that the members of this Association should discountenance all such professional 
amalgamation; and in conducting business at the counter, should avoid prescribing for diseases 
when practicable, referring applicants for medical advice to the physician. We hold it as un- 
professional and highly reprehensible for apothecaries to allow any percentage or commission to 
physicians on their prescriptions, as unjust to the public, and hurtful to the independence and self- 
respect of both the parties concerned. We also consider that the practice of some physicians, 
(in places where good apothecaries are numerous), of obtaining medicines at low prices from the 
latter, and selling them to their patients, is not only unjust and unprofessional, but deserving the 
censure of all high-minded medical men. 

“Art. 5. The important influence exerted on the practice of pharmacy by the large pro- 
portion of physicians who have resigned its duties and emoluments to the apothecary, are reasons 
why he should seek their favorable opinion and cultivate their friendship, by earnest endeavors to 
furnish their patients with pure and well-prepared medicines. As physicians are liable to commit 
errors in writing their prescriptions, involving serious consequences to health and reputation if 
permitted to leave the shop, the apothecary should always, when he deems an error has been made, 
consult the physician before proceeding; yet in the delay which must necessarily occur, it is his 
duty, when possible, to accomplish the interview without compromising the reputation of the 
physician. On the other hand, when apothecaries commit errors involving ill consequences, the 
physician, knowing the constant liability to error, should feel bound to screen them from undue 
censure, unless the result of a culpable negligence. 

“Art. 6. As we owe a debt of gratitude to our predecessors for the researches and observa- 
tions which have so far advanced our scientific art, we hold that every apothecary and druggist 
is bound to contribute his mite towards the same fund, by noting the new ideas and phenomena 
which may occur in the course of his business, and publishing them, when of sufficient consequence, 
for the benefit of the profession.” 

In this code, which so evidently needs revising so as to make it accord more fully with 
present conditions and practices, we see that the term “‘apothecary”’ is used throughout to mean a 
pharmacist dispensing and selling at retail, while the term “druggist” refers invariably to what 
we now term the wholesaler or wholesale druggist. 

Slight changes in phraseology were made in this code in the first year and the amended 
code as published in Vol. II (1853), Proc. A. Ph. A., is still in force and has not been published 
within recent years, except in connection with the address of Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, delivered 
at the semi-centennial of the American Pharmaceutical Association in Philadelphia in 1902, 
and published in the Proceedings for that year, and also in the JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A., 1915, 
at which time a committee was appointed to revise it, which has never since reported. 

Shortly after this time a very comprehensive and excellent contr:bution to the subject 
of pharmaceutical ethics was presented to the British Pharmaceutical Conference by Joseph Ince 
in 1866. It is well worth publishing in connection with the other data on this same subject and is 
particularly interesting because of the originality of some of the views and the interesting com- 
ments upon prevalent customs. 

It is as follows: 
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“THE ETHICS OF THE SHOP. 

“Pharmacy is a trade. When a man buys goods at one price to sell them at another, 
gaining the advantage of the difference in tariff, being further influenced by the known law of 
supply and demand, he is engaged in trade. When he buys in undivided bulk, to sell again in 
undivided bulk, he is a merchant, but still engaged in trade. When he purchases in undivided 
bulk to vend in large though in divided bulk, he is a wholesale tradesman. When he buys articles 
in a divided bulk, to sell again in small divided bulk, he is a retail tradesman; nor does it make the 
slightest difference whether he sells hats or Turkey rhubarb, nor whether the seller of the rhubarb 
be Sir Humphry Davy. 

“The artist, on the other hand, is a professional man. One painter buys so many feet 
of canvas, together with so much paint; he places, possibly, upon that canvas something which 
may not increase its value. A second buys the same amount of canvas, inch by inch, on which 
he puts the same amount of color, ounce for ounce, and the result may be ‘The Immaculate 
Conception.’ 

“‘He places on the canvas that which he cannot buy—God gave it him, and without any 
phrase of poetry he exercises the gift divine. Neither is the true artist influenced by the necessities 
of competition, nor by the trade fluctuation arising from supply and demand. 

“A hundred artists more or less would not alter his position; a hundred paintings on the 
same subject would not detract from the merit of his own, its value is intrinsic, and not relative. 
But the pharmaceutist buys his stock, whether of drugs, chemicals, or sundries, in order to sell 
again—he is a tradesman. 

“But other influences are at work to modify the general fact—the awakening claims of 
universal education, the long unfaltering teaching of our own Society, the actual pressure from 
without. Then there is the influence of locality; the West End customer will have more than shop 
dexterity, and in my own neighborhood the mere tradesman would find himself gazetted. 

“There is the influence of individual character. The master, fortunately for hiniself and 
those around him, has higher than trade instincts, from which circumstance his trade assumes 
more or less a strictly professional character; but it no more ceases to be a trade than the orchid 
which counterfeits so strangely shapes of natural beauty ceases to be a plant. 

“Never forgetting the essentially trade nature which belongs to pharmacy, we at once come 
to the first ethical rule of the pharmaceutist, namely, the necessity for the absolutely genuine 
character of his drugs. No drug or remedy should be admitted into his shop other than that which, 
in case of dangerous illness, he would not hesitate to supply to the inmates of his own family 
circle. He cannot be expected to keep the whole range of Materia Medica, nor is he to be blamed 
for applying for eclectic remedies elsewhere. This is an affair of means and circumstances; but in 
no case should any trade casuistry induce him to lower the standard of excellence of whatever 
he may possess. 

“The pharmaceutist who bears this rigidly in mind will be in no danger of degrading himself 
by the adoption of low and ruinous prices. Whoever has committed this transparent trade 
mistake must not afterwards blame the public for exacting the continuance of a state of things to 
which he has himself voluntarily stooped. On this topic I have great pleasure in giving you the 
opinion of your excellent treasurer, Mr. Brady:—‘The principle which ought to guide the pharma- 
ceutist in the regulation of his changes is that remuneration should increase in proportion as the 
class of article makes greater demand on the knowledge obtained by his professional education. 
If he sells articles dealt in by other classes of tradesmen, he must submit to the same rate of profit 
In drugs proper, which require an educated judgment, power of testing and the like he is entitled 
to a much higher rate; whilst in all matters of dispensing, his charges should be professional in 
their character, and not calculated on the cost of employed materials at all. We cannot materially 
increase the quantity of medicines sold by reducing the price; hence any of us endeavoring by low 
charges to increase his business must recollect that he does it to the direct injury of the body, in 
reducing by so much the amount of money that might accrue from its legitimate practice. In 
large towns the responsibility of prices charged rests with one or two leading men, and if they are 
true to their professional instincts, the calling can scarcely fail to prosper.’ 

“T agree with the above, and I may add that the pharmaceutist saves himself an immensity 
of trouble, and will most probably prolong his days if he will once have the courage to adopt one 
uniform fixed price, else he is subjected to continual petty annoyance. Having determined to be 
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the master of his own business, he will be content to abide by his own regulations, and not, on the 
one hand, place himself at the mercy of the competing pharmaceutist who trims his sail to every 
wind that blows, or, on the other, to the caprice of the customer, who not always truthfully asserts 
that he has obtained articles of definite commercial value at a starvation price. 

“Not only his regard to self-respect, but to his trade interest, will be his guide to a third 
ethical observance, viz., to supply the public with the precise articles for which they ask. This 
point strikes me not so much as a question in ethics as in a purely business light; but I have been 
requested to bring it forward, and I am bound to do so. 

“The rule of every well-regulated establishment is to supply faithfully and implicitly what- 
ever in the whole range of pharmacy a customer may require—to obtain it if not in stock, whether 
English or foreign, and to spare no pains that it shall be the identical thing desired. 

“To do otherwise seems to me not to warrant so fine a phrase as a trade error, but a pure 
shop mistake. Does the customer want liquor bismuthi, Schacht, he is supplied from Clifton; 
does he send for Brown’s chlorodyne, he receives that made by Mr. Davenport; if quinine be 
ordered, salicine must not be substituted; and so with the list of similar preparations, whether 
demanded as a retail order, or as forming an ingredient in a physician’s recipe. This course of 
action is due not to any particular keen sense of honor, but to trade expediency, precisely as a 
wise fisherman spreads a well-made net in order that the fish should not slip through. Any house 
in town or country adopting such a principle must and does gain a reputation which infinitely 
counterbalances the small extra remuneration to be made out of fictitious articles. Confidence 
brings trade, and trade puts money in the till—a more practical result than might have been 
anticipated from the study of pharmaceutical ethics. 

“This subject may have been proposed in consequence of some of its details not having been 
clearly grasped. On the one hand, there is a great waste of misapplied ingenuity in the constant 
attempt to produce colorable imitations of preparations, secret or otherwise, which have gained 
reputation for some particular chemist. Against this there is no human law; but the moral law, 
which is the law of God, says such practices are fraudulent, and beneath the dignity of every up- 
right man, and they betray a paucity of inventive power, and it is, moreover, certain that the 
same skill might find more creditable as well as more remunerative employment. 

“Still, some pharmaceutists are in bondage to a groundless fear; they hesitate, under a 
strained sense of honor, to enter upon what they think preoccupied, and therefore forbidden 
ground. ‘Why,’ writes Mr. Giles, ‘should there be any speciality in pharmaceutical production? 
The same laws will protect an invention in pharmacy as in mechanics, and when the law professes 
to deal with the matter, it is a question whether any other protection is needed. You may say 
ethics shall do what the law does not, and so it should in cases too refined for the law to deal with; 
but here the law does operate.’ 

“From the foregoing it is clear that while no one is justified in the fraudulent imitation of a 
patent right, either in or out of the sale of pharmacy, yet no pharmaceutist can claim the ex- 
clusive manufacture of any special article in perpetuity, simply because a particular mode of 
working originally suggested itself in his mind. There is no law in trade or ethics to prevent a 
man making liquor opii to the best of his ability, any more than in the case of morphia and meconic 
acid. ‘The most scrupulous and conscientious chemist may get quinine and cinchonine from bark. 
What casuistry shall assign an arbitrary limit forbidding him to make a liquor? The whole 
world may make magnesia, light and heavy, calcined or carbonate, although Battley and Howard 
and Henry have been beforehand in the field. Let not the pharmaceutist shrink from the lawful 
use of the experience and labors of the past; which is no reason why he should shrink into a mere 
copyist, and should not, like Columbus, sail out of the beaten track in search of land not hitherto 
discovered. 

“There is a major ethical consideration that can only be treated ina minor key—perfect 
civility to, and careful attention to the smallest wants of the poorest customer—a civility that 
should be expressed by words and manner. The ethics of civility to rich customers need scarcely 
be discussed; in that case, for ethics, read advantage. 

“Our American brethren have taken the lead in drawing up a regular Code of Ethics. You 
will find the document in the Pharmaceutical Journal, Vol. XII, p. 369. 

“They have also, I think, been most successful in giving directions about the last topic I have 
to mention in connection with shopethics—the mutual relation between the master and theassistant. 
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“For general rules I refer you to a paper republished in our Journal, called the ‘Pharma- 
ceutist as a Merchant’ (Vol. VI, p. 655, second series). The idea is admirable, and the literary 
execution quite equal to the design. 

“Mr. Frederick Stearns, the author, seems to have steered most successfully between the 
Scylla of the high and dry, and the Charybdis of the goody-good. 

“T refer you also to some excellent rules published at the end of ‘Parrish’s Practical Phar- 
macy;’ it contains one difficult proposition, p. 676: 

“*Second General Regulation of the Store. During business hours all hands must be on 
their feet.’ 

“Rule XIII is beyond our present standard. ‘Every apprentice will be expected to become 
a graduate of the College of Pharmacy, and will be furnished with tickets of the College, and every 
opportunity for availing himself of the honor of the degree of that Institution.’ I do not feel 
called upon to dilate upon this question. There is such a wide difference in individual character, 
that special rules seem to be impossible. After all, we shall scarcely get further than the inspired 
direction. ‘He that ruleth with diligence.’ One point I am compelled to notice, that ethics 
concern the assistant quite as much as they do the master. I have no intention of adding to 
the already hard position of the former by harsh remarks, but I say deliberately that neither our 
current literature, nor the general tone of sentiment expressed in private, bears sufficient trace 
of the recognition that a code of ethics extends beyond the master. Let the assistant feel that he 
has a part to play, just as difficult and just as important as his employer; that on his side he must 
exercise consideration, and adopt the high tone of feeling which characterizes the English gentle- 
man, and he will do more to render pharmacy endurable, and to promote its social welfare, than 
whole reams of essays written on the subject. It is painful to recollect that those identical as- 
sistants who complain the most bitterly about long hours, close confinement and other ills incident 
to pharmacy, are sometimes, when once in business on their own account, the very men to per- 
petuate and extend the evil and, practically, to rivet another link to that chain with which we are 
darkly bound. Solely for this reason, I have no faith in the efforts that have been made occasion- 
ally with regard to early closing. The ethics have been invariably on one side. Once the king of 
animals was asked his opinion on a work of art. The painting represented a man smiling and self- 
confident, who, with the most perfect equanimity, was slaying the noble beast. ‘Wait till I 
paint,’ said the lion. 

“‘As matters stand, masters are to shut up, and assistants toimprove their minds. I have 
never seen my way out of this question (nor has any one else); yet I believe that in an establishment 
where there are two or more assistants, if they would calmly set to work to see how far earlier 
hours could be adopted without injuring existing business; if, in so doing, they on their part would 
carefully weigh the master’s interest, and be as ethical towards him as they wish him to be towards 
them; and if, instead of calling him hard names and making excited speeches at a London tavern, 
they would bear in mind that he is quite as much interested as they, | guarantee that he would 
be found a willing listener, and there would then be the first and only fair chance of which I know, 
of both being set at liberty at more rational hours than they are at present. 

“Before leaving the shop altogether, may I press upon your consideration the desirability 
of calling it ‘a pharmacy.’ The word is English, not fanciful; it is used in the same sense through- 
out France, and Belgium, is highly expressive, and is on all grounds to be recommended.”’ 

Among the earliest of the State associations to formulate and adopt a code of ethics was the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, which in 1881 adopted the following. 

“PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION CODE OF ETHICS. 

“Preamble. The members of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, considering 
it necessary that some mutual understanding should exist in regard to the meval principles guiding 
them in their profession, hereby agree upon the following code of ethics: 

“1. We accept the United States Pharmacopoeia as our standard and guide for all official 
preparations, and recognize a variance from its rules only in exceptional cases, where sufficient 
authority has proven some other process more reliable to attain the same end. 

“This section is not intended to interfere with the dispensing of prescriptions or medicines 
ordered in accordance with foreign Pharmacopoeias. 

“2. Although not a legitimate part of our business, custom and the necessity of the times 
warrant us in keeping the proprietary medicines of the day; yet, out of regard to the medical 
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profession, and for the protection of the public, we earnestly recommend all pharmacists, when 
called upon for an opinion of their merits, to discourage their use, and neither to advertise nor 
permit their names to be used in advertising such medicines. 

“3. Recognizing the value of alcohol asa therapeutic agent, and the propriety of its being 
dispensed as such by pharmacists, yet deploring the wide-spread evil resulting from its indiscrim- 
inate use in its hundred insidious forms, we condemn any attempt to make it a prominent feature 
of our business as unprofessional; and we denounce the loose practice of allowing it to be used on 
the premises, in any shape, as a beverage, as degrading, and we urge upon pharmacists the duty 
of exercising, at all times, a conscientious care in dispensing a drug liable to such dangerous abuse. 

*‘4. We discountenance all secret formulas between physicians and pharmacists, and con- 
sider it our duty to communicate such to each other when requested. 

“Dd. We distinctly repudiate the practice of allowing physicians a percentage on their pre- 
scriptions as derogatory to both professions. 

“6. We will endeavor, as far as it lies in our power, to refrain from compromising the pro- 
fessional reputation of physicians, and we expect the same comity from them. 

“7. Since the professional training of the pharmacist does not include those branches 
which enable the physician to diagnose and treat disease, we should, in all practicable cases, 
decline to give medical advice, and refer the applicant to a regular physician. 

“8. The growing demands of the age require that those who follow the profession of phar- 
macy should be educated to a higher standard. Therefore, we consider it our duty, individually 
and collectively, to encourage the advancement of knowledge in our profession generally, and 
particularly by stimulating our assistants to attend the lectures of a college of pharmacy, and by 
aiding and assisting them to do so. 

“9. Considering it expedient that some rule should be adopted to enforce the provisions 
of our code, we hereby agree, if any just cause of complaint of its violation be found against a 
member of this Association, to bring the case before a special, or the next general meeting of the 
Association, when the accused, after being heard in his own defense, may be expelled by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members present.” 

This code is more nearly applicable to present-day conditions than any which have been 
thus far quoted. Section 3 is particularly interesting as showing the attitude of our professional 
brethren of nearly half a century ago upon the alcohol question. 

In 1877 a committee of three physicians and three pharmacists of the City of Antwerp 
drew up interprofessional rules, which give us a starting point for medico-pharmaceutical ethics: 
“RULES OF THE ANTWERP MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PROFESSIONS. 

“1. Each member of the two branches of the medical corps should abstain from interfering 
with the prerogatives of the other; the physician should not furnish any medicine to his patients, 
and the pharmacist should avoid giving medical advice; the pharmacist may, within the limits 
of the law, furnish medicines which may be asked for, such as a cough mixture, a sedative draught, 
a purgative, copaiba capsules, etc., without, however, advising that such or another preparation 
was more suitable. 

“2. The physician and pharmacist should conduct themselves toward each other with the 
sentiments of kindness and confraternity, which unite the members of a family, and should avoid, 
in the presence of the client, every kind of reflection and unfair remarks; a conciliatory council 
should be appointed for smoothing such disputes as may arise on the subject of medical practice. 

“3. Finally, physicians should, as rarely as possible, prescribe secret remedies and pharma- 
ceutical specialties; on the other hand, pharmacists should abstain from advertising them.” 

Our -wn fellow membe., the late Henry P. Hynson, form=wiated a code of ethic. for the 
Maryland vharmaceutical Association which was a distinct advance ver the former codes in that 
it takes into account the complex relationships and interdependeicies of modern pharmacy. 

“HYNSON’S CODE OF ETHICS. 

“For the guidance of members of this Association and all pharmacists of the State who 

may wish to follow the higher practice of their profession: 
“Respecting the Pharmacist Himself. 

“‘1. He should, by study, experimentation, investigation and practice, thoroughly qualify 
himself to fully meet and competently transact the daily requirements of his vocation. 

‘2. He should possess a good moral character, and should not be addicted to the improper 
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use of narcotic drugs nor the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants. 
“3. He should constantly endeavor to enlarge his store of knowledge; he should, as far as 
possible, read current pharmaceutical literature; he should encourage all such pharmaceutical 
organizations as seem to be helpful to the profession, and so deport himself as not to detract from 
the dignity and honor of the calling which this Association, especially, is trying to elevate. 

“4. He should accept the standards and requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia and the 
National Formulary for the articles of Materia Medica and the preparations recognized by these 
publications and, as far as possible, should promote the use of these and discourage the use of 
proprietaries and nostrums. 

“Respecting the Pharmacist's Relations with Those from Whom He Makes Purchases 

“1. He shouid deal fairly with these; all goods received in error or excess and all under- 
charges, should be as promptly reported as are shortages and overcharges. Containers not 
charged for or not included in the charge for contents should be carefully returned, or, if used, 
should be credited to the party to whom they belong. 

“2. He should earnestly strive to follow all trade regulations and rules, promptly meet 
obligations, closely follow all contracts and agreements and should not encourage or sanction any 
division of quantity purchases not contemplated in the terms of sale. 

“Respecting the Pharmacist’s Relations with His Fellow Pharmacist. 

“1. In this relationship he should, especially, ‘do as he would be done by.’ He should 
not make any comment or use any form of advertisement that will reflect upon the members of 
the profession, generally or specifically. Nor should he do that which will in any way discredit 
the standing of other pharmacists in the minds of either physicians or laymen. 

“2. He should not obtain, surreptitiously, or use the private formulas of another, nor should 
he imitate or use another’s preparations, labels or special form of advertising. 

“3. He should not fill orders or prescriptions which come to him by mistake. Prescription 
containers with copies and labels of another pharmacist upon them may be filled by him upon 
request, but he must invariably replace the labels with his own, thereby assuming proper re- 
sponsibility. 

“4. He should never request the copy of a prescription from another pharmacist; the owner 
of the prescription alone being entitled to a copy, is the proper person to ask for it. 

“5. He may borrow merchandise from another pharmacist, provided the practice is recip- 
rocal and equally agreeable to both parties; but the better form is to pay a suin for the desired 
article equal to the cost and half the profit to be obtained. 

“Respecting the Pharmacist’s Relations with Physicians. 

“1. He should positively refuse to prescribe for customers except in cases of urgent emer- 
gency. 

“2. He should not, under any circumstances, substitute one article for another, or one make 
of an article for another, in a physician’s prescription, without the physician’s consent. 

“3. He should refuse to refill prescriptions or give copies of them when so instructed by the 
physician. 

“4. He should not place copies of prescriptions upon containers unless ordered to do so by 
the prescriber, even though the patient should request it. Nor should he use any word or label 
like ‘For external use,’ ‘Poison,’ ‘Caution,’ etc., without due regard for the wishes of the 
prescriber, provided the safety of the patient and family is not jeopardized. 

“5. Whenever there is a doubt as to the correctness of the physician’s prescription or direc- 
tions, he should invariably confer with the physician in order to avoid possible mistakes or un- 
pleasantness; changes in prescriptions should not be made without such conference. 

“6. He should never discuss physicians’ prescriptions with customers, nor disclose to them 
their composition. 

“Respecting the Pharmacist’s Relations with his Patrons. 

“1. He should seek to enlist and merit the confidence of his customers, which, when won, 
should be jealously guarded and never abused by extortion or misrepresentation. 

“2. He should supply products of standard quality only to patrons, excepting when some- 
thing inferior is specified and paid for by them. 

“3. He should charge no more than fair, equitable prices for merchandise, and prescriptions; 
the time required for the proper preparation of prescriptions should be duly considered and paid for. 
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“4. He should hold the safety and health of his patrons to be of first consideration; he should 
make no attempt to treat diseases nor strive to sell nostrums or specifics simply for the sake of 
profit. 

“5. He should consider the reckless or continued sale of drugs to habitues, the illicit sale of 
abortive medicines or poisons, to be practices unbecoming a gentleman, a pharmacist or a member 
of this Association.” 

In this code we see the constructive thought of a high-minded pharmacist, who evolved 
something which is essentially different in both form and scope from those which have been pre- 
viously quoted. His model seems to have been The Principle of Medical Ethics of the American 
Medical Association, the present form of which was adopted in 1912, and which, like the foregoing 
is divided into chapters and sections. 

At this time it might be appropriate to quote from the Code of Ethics of the American 
Medical Association in so far as it pertains to pharmacy. 

“Chapter III. Section 4. 

“Pharmacists. 

“By legitimate patronage physicians should recognize and promote the profession of 
pharmacy; but any pharmacist, unless he be qualified as a physician, who assumes to 
prescribe for the sick, should be denied such countenance and support. 

“Moreover, whenever a druggist or pharmacist dispenses deteriorated or adulterated 
drugs, or substitutes one remedy for another designated in a prescription, he thereby 
forfeits all claims to the favorable consideration of the public and physicians.” 

This is sound and correct as far as it goes, but it leaves something to be desired as to com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. P. A. Mandebach, the late head of the National Association of Drug Clerks, suggested 
a code of ethics four or five years ago, which is well worth repeating here: 

“‘Mandebach’s Code. 

“The — — —, recognizing that mutual understanding must exist regarding the ethical 
and moral principles guiding its members in their personal, professional, and commercial activities, 
hereby adopts the following code of ethics: 

“‘Section 1. Members of this Association shall regard themselves as being engaged in a 
business in which there is a well-defined legal and moral duty and obligation toward public health 
and life, and shall apply all honorable means in upholding the dignity and honor of the business 
and profession. 

“Section 2. The United States Pharmacopoeia shall be accepted as the standard and guide 
for all official preparations, and a variance from its rules be recognized only in exceptional cases 
where sufficient authority has proved some other process more reliable in attaining the same end. 
Nothing herein, however, shall interfere with the filling of prescriptions or the selling of medicines 
ordered in accordance with foreign pharmacopoeias, officially recognized textbooks, and for- 
mularies. 

‘Section 3. The value of alcohol as a therapeutic agent, and the legal dispensing thereof 
as such an agent only, is recognized. The sale of alcohol as a beverage and of unlawful abortives or 
habit-forming drugs shall be considered sufficient grounds for expulsion of the offender from 
membership in the association. The secretary of the association shall then so report this action 
to the secretary of the State Board of Pharmacy recommending the revocation of the certificate 
of registration, as provided for by the State Pharmacy Law. 

“Section 4. Members shall not be a party to the practice of the commission system or secret 
formulae between physicians and pharmacists. 

“Section 5. Members of this association shall not falsely or maliciously, directly orindirectly, 
injure the personal or business reputation of a fellow member. Members shall at all times uphold 
the professional reputation of physicians, in return expecting the same consideration from the 
medical profession. 

“Section 6. In view of the fact that the professional training of the pharmacist does not 
qualify him intelligently to diagnose and treat diseases, members shall decline to give medical 
advice, and refer the general public seeking such advice to a regular practicing physician. 

“Section 7. Recognizing the dignity of the profession and believing that those who wish to 
follow commercial and professional pharmacy successfully must be educated to a higher degree, 
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the association declares itself in favor of prerequisite laws tending to higher standards of pharma- 
ceutical education, and calls upon all members to assist apprentices and assistants in securing 
adequate collegiate pharmaceutical education. 

“Section 8. Members shall be governed in the sale and merchandising to the general public 
of all patent and proprietary remedies and medicines by all State and national laws relating thereto. 

“Section 9g. Members shall expose without fear or favor, all corrupt work, methods, and 
practices found to exist in the business. They shall bring to the attention of the proper authorities 
all known violations of State and federal laws as applied to pharmacy, public life and health. 

Section 10. In order that the provisions of this code be enforced, each member shall report 
to the executive board of this association all infractions of this code by any member. If the 
charges be sustained, after a fair and impartial trial, the accused being heard in his defense, the 
secretary shall by order of the executive board, expel such person from membership.”’ 

The National Association of Retail Druggists have no Code of Ethics as such, but the Pre- 
amble and objects as stated in their constitution are practically equivalent as will be seen from the 
following: 

“WHEREAS, the best interests of the people require a high degree of scientific training 
and professional standing on the part of retail druggists, and 

““‘WHEREAS, it is the duty of our profession to champion all measures which conserve 
the health of the individual and the community, and 

“WHEREAS, the professional and commercial interests of druggists require for their 
protection united action, we do form a national organization of retail druggists. To effect 
the purpose of the organization the following Constitution and By-Laws are adopted: 
“Article I—Name. 

“The name of this organization shall be ‘The National Association of Retail Druggists.’ 
“Article II—Objects. 

“The objects of the Association shall be: 

“1. To insist upon such training for our professional work as is commensurate with the 
demands made upon us and is called for by the close relation of our profession to the health 
and welfare of the community. 

“2. To devise ways and means for maintaining a high standard of professional work. 

“3. To promote by every means in our power all measures and all legislation honestly 
intended to prevent the adulteration of foodstuffs and substances used in the preparation 

of medicines.”’ 

The remainder concerns the commercial phases of the organization. 

The most recent contribution to the subject which I have seen and the last which I shall 
quote, comes to us from far across the seven seas. It is taken from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, September 22, 1917, with the accompanying favorable introduction: 

“‘Medicopharmaceutic Ethics. 

“At a conference held in Melbourne between representatives of the Victoria Branch of the 
British Medical Association and representatives of the Pharmaceutical Society of Australasia, the 
Pharmacy Board and Pharmaceutical Defense Ltd., the following rules of practice, among others, 
were adopted. The rules are so common-sense that they are worthy of consideration in this 
country. 

“1. Prescriptions—Doubtful Interpretations.—In cases where there is some doubt regarding 
the interpretation of any prescription, it shall be the duty of the pharmacist dispensing the same 
to communicate with the prescriber if possible. It is preferable that such communication should 
be in writing. In cases where it is necessary to telephone to the prescriber, care should be taken 
to see that the conversation is as private as possible. 

“2. Correction by Prescriber.—The prescriber in such a case will recognize that the pharmacist 
is simply performing what is an important part of his professional duty, and will at once codperate 
with him in the interests of his patient. He will correct or confirm the prescription. If a cor- 
rection is necessary, he may request the pharmacist to retain the prescription, and will forward 
to him the corrected one. As far as possible, verbal corrections should be confirmed in writing. 

“3. The Attitude of Prescriber and Dispenser should be one of mutual respect and coéperation. 

“4. Unusual Characteristics.—In cases where a prescription contains (a) an incompatibility, 
(6) an unusually large dose, (c) a dangerous dose, or possesses some other characteristic of an 
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unusual nature, the prescriber shall indicate that such peculiarity is intended, and is not inad- 
vertent, by underlining that particular part of the prescription, and initialing the same in the 
margin. 

“5. Where Prescriber Cannot Be Consulted.—Where a pharmacist is doubtful of the inter- 
pretation of a prescription, and it is not possible to consult the prescriber, he shall, after careful 
consideration, modify the prescription in accordance with what he believes to be the intention 
of the prescriber. He should, if possible, subsequently communicate with the prescriber by letter, 
and inform him of what he has done. Care should be taken to see that such discretion, when 
exercised, does not interfere with the therapeutic value of the medicine. 

“6. Modifications to Be Noted.—Where a pharmacist finds it necessary to modify a prescrip- 
tion, under paragraph 5, he should make a marginal note on the prescription indicating the course 
he has adopted in dispensing the prescription. The marginal note should be as brief as possible. 
“7. Prescribing by Telephone.-—When prescriptions are dictated by telephone, the following 
rule should be observed: The prescriber should first write out the prescription, and then read it 
through the telephone to the dispenser. He should request the dispenser to read to him the pre- 
scription as taken down, and should, as soon as possible, forward the original prescription to the 
pharmacist either by post or by the patient. 

“8. Criticism Deprecated.—It is undesirable that a prescriber should adversely criticize a 
pharmacist unless he is guilty of some offense in his calling. The pharmacist on his part should 
refrain from discussing with the patient the prescriber or the merits of his prescription. Matters 
relating to professional fees or the prices charged for medicines should not be discussed with 
patients. 

“9. Unsigned Prescriptions ——When a prescription is received with the ‘usual signature,’ 
the pharmacist should ascertain from the patient the name of the prescriber, and, if possible, 
submit the prescription for his signature before dispensing it so as to relieve the prescriber as well 
as himself from the risk of penalty. The use of a rubber stamp in lieu of the prescriber’s written 
signature should be avoided. 

“10. Repetition of Prescriptions —When it is desired that a prescription should not be re- 
peated, the prescriber should write on the prescription, “Not to Be Repeated,’ or ‘To Be Re- 
peated Twice Only,’ or any specified number of times. In cases where such directions are given, 
the pharmacist who dispenses the prescription should indorse the prescription as follows: Supplied 
(here insert date and pharmacist’s signature). 

“11. Spoonfuls—to Be Abandoned.—With the object of securing greater accuracy in dosage, 
the use of the words ‘teaspoon, dessertspoon, and tablespoon’ in the directions on a prescription 
should be discouraged. Prescribers should write the dosage in drams or ounces, and patients 
should be advised to measure the doses in a measure-glass.”’ 

An interesting contribution to the subject was made in 1910 when the Delegates from the 
Medical Society of New Jersey to the U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention, presented to that body 
for consideration the following: 

“Ethical Rules for the Guidance of Physicians and Pharmacists in Their Relations with Each Other and 
with the Public. 

“‘Propositions.—1. Ethical principles or standards of right conduct exist irrespective of their 
formulation or codification. 

“2. Ethical rules are calculated to elevate standards of moral conduct and foster a spirit 
of harmony between professional men. 

“3. A code of ethics is designed not only for the restraint of those who are actuated by 
unworthy motives, but for the guidance of those, also, who seek to be governed in their actions by 
high and true principles. 

“The Duties of the Physician to the Pharmacist.—1. The physician has no moral right to 
discriminate in favor of one pharmacist to the detriment of another, except for dishonesty, in- 
competency or unscientific methods of work. 

“2. The physician is never justified in receiving from a pharmacist gratuities in return for 
patronage; in depositing secret formulas with an individual pharmacist, or by word or deed to 
jeopardize his professional reputation. 

“3. The physician may sometimes find it an advantage to the patient to dispense medicine. 
Yet, in the main it must be regarded as a subterfuge and a hindrance to all interests involved. 
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The physician should, if practicable, avail himself of the superior technical skill of a trained phar- 
macist in the preparation and dispensing of medicines. 

“4. The pharmacist who recommends drugs or medicines for specific remedial purposes 
either directly or through the avenues of advertisement thereby exceeds the limits of his profession 
and commits an act unworthy of his calling. 

“5. The pharmacist who consents to diagnose disease or prescribe for patients except where 
emergencies arise, without a proper medical training, assumes responsibilities for which he is not 
qualified and justly incurs the disapproval of physicians. 

“6. The pharmacist transgresses his true province when for commercial purposes he issues 
to physicians printed matter setting forth the therapeutic indications for the use of drugs or 
medicinal preparations. The constituents of a drug or compound together with its chemical 
and physical properties should be a sufficient guarantee of its utility. 

“The Duties of the Physician and the Pharmacist to the Public.—7. The combined efforts of 
the physician and the pharmacist are required to protect the public from the nostrum maker, the 
pseudo scientific pharmacist, the sectarian physician and drug vendor, and the two should be in 
continual alliance to demand the extermination of these commercial and mercenary institutions. 

“8. The physician and the pharmacist should, as far as possible, limit the multiplication of 
manufactured proprietary compounds. It must be regarded as reprehensible to encourage the 
use of these remedies to the exclusion of those which are official in the pharmacopoeias. It 
is also their plain duty to discourage the use and sale of all medicines which lead to baneful drug 
habits. 

“9. The best interests of the patient are undoubtedly conserved by the custom of physicians 
to practice rational therapeutics to the exclusion of those methods which tend to the use of many 
remedies or those of unknown composition; and the supreme effort of the dispensing pharmacist 
should be to complete the circle of therapeutics by supplying the demands of experimental and 
chemical teaching with eligible and trustworthy preparations.” 

This brings some features of present-day practice of both pharmacy and medicine into 
merited prominence. 

In the illustrations that have been given, covering all periods and the practice of many 
countries, we certainly should have sufficient data for the drafting of a modern code of ethics 
applicable to present-day pharmacy in its broadest and most complex sense. Many other ex- 
amples might be quoted for state pharmaceutical associations, etc., but in none of them is there 
anything essentially new and they are all founded upon one or more of the foregoing examples. 

Simplification and conciseness is a desirable quality for which to strive, but beyond a 
certain point we lose more than we gain when we attempt to condense the material at hand. 
We must not forget the well-known example of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to illustrate the com- 
plexity of a dialogue between John and Henry, in which he convinces his readers that there are 
six persons taking part in such a conversation, viz., first, John as Henry knows him; second, John 
as he knows himself; third, John as his Maker knows him; fourth, Henry as John knows him: 
fifth, Henry as he knows himself; sixth, Henry as his Maker knows him. 

The fundamental data can be simplified no further than: 

1. The relation of the pharmacist to the public. 

2. The relation of the pharmacist to the physician. 

3. The relation of the pharmacist to his fellow pharmacist. 

In analyzing the codes studied, from this viewpoint, we find that some are top-heavy in one 
direction and entirely lacking in another. It is doubtful if any code can be formulated which 
would not need revision at the end of a decade. 

It should be the aim of every pharmaceutical organization to adopt and use as a working 
guide a code of ethics founded upon sound fundamental principles. This should be freely cir- 
culated and kept before the membership by having it printed on each application for membership 
or upon a separate sheet to be used in connection therewith and it should also be printed in each 
copy of the Proceedings along with the constitution and by-laws. There are many associations, 
I know, including our own, where the majority of the members not only have never seen the code 
of ethics, but would not be able to find it unless they happened to own a complete set of the Pro- 
ceedings of the organization, and even then only after some difficulty. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE FOR 1921. 

Pharmacists everywhere have always in- 
terested themselves in the sale of Christmas 
Seals, the income from which goes to help 
along the work of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. These lines note the coming of 
the annual opportunity. 

PEKIN UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
TO BE A MEDICAL CENTER IN THE 
FAR EAST. 

The Pekin Union Medical College is 
now being built by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It is planned to make this college a medical 
center in the Far East, where undergraduate 
and graduate courses in medicine will be 
offered, as well as special laboratory and 
clinical research courses. Special attention 
will be given to diseases peculiar to the Far 
East and a general knowledge of hygiene 
will be disseminated. 

FORMALDEHYDE AND OTHER MEDI- 
CATED SOAPS. 

Arthur H. J. Keane writes in the Scientific 
American of August 20, 1921, on recent de- 
velopments in “‘soap science” in the German 
industry. He states: ‘“Oxy-acid potash soaps 
possess the property of being dissolved by for- 
malin; this, however, is not the case with the 
common or with unsaturated 
acids. Now if a mixture be used consisting of 
oxy-acid and ordinary sebacic acid, if this mix- 
ture be treated with potash-lye and formalde- 
hyde be added, then the oxy-sebacic-acid 
potash will be dissolved, but the sebacic potash 
will be left practically undissolved. The result 
is that a solution of the formaldehyde-oxy-acid 
potash forms in the remaining texture of the 
sebacic-acid potash; this produces a transparent 
soft soap, such as can, otherwise, only be ob- 
tained by means of saponification with alcohol 


sebacic acids 


or sugar. The mixture of sebacic acid and 
oxy-sebacic acid is effected in such wise that 
only so much oxy-acid is used as can subse- 
quently be brought into solution again by 
means of the formaldehyde. On the other 
hand no’more formaldehyde is used than is 
equal to about */, to 1 per cent of the total 
quantity so that all irritant phenomena may 
be avoided when the soap is being used prac- 
tically. 

“These soaps are now undergoing commer- 
cialization in Germany. They are intended 
to be used for direct contact with the skin and, 
in this case, the natural heat of the body takes 
the place of the warm water otherwise needed 
to dilute the liquid formaldehyde soap. Owing 
to its absolutely neutral composition the soap 
does not attack the skin, so that it can be al- 
lowed to remain upon the skin for hours at a 
time if necessary without the hands being pre- 
judicially affected in the slightest degree. 
For practical use a modification of this basic 
soap is provided for, viz., by the addition of 
glycerin. Whether this new prepara- 
tion will give full satisfaction as a disinfectant 
for the hands, especially for surgical require- 
ments, remains to be seen; so far no practical 
tests in that direction have been carried out; 
however, fair practical tests made in the labora- 
tory have shown that its disinfectant action on 
bacteria is fully equal to that of formalin soap 
solutions of similar strength containing the 
same percentage of formaldehyde at tempera- 
tures of 30 to 35 deg. Cent. Hence the in- 
ference is that this soap should give satisfactory 
results in all cases where it is necessary to secure 
a rapid disinfection of the skin by rapid and 
simple means. The soap is rubbed upon the 
skin of the hands, or any other part of the body 
that has to be treated and, after being allowed 
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to act for a few minutes, is washed off with cold 
or warm water. When the soap is applied to 
the skin it produces a pleasant cooling effect, 
and after removal leaves a certain dryness 
which is by no means unpleasant, especiaily in 
summer. 

“It is proposed to place this preparation upon 
the market in tubes so as to render its use as 
general and popular as possible, and with a 
view also to affording the public at large an 
opportunity of obtaining a pleasant and easily 
applicable toilet disinfectant. [It could also 
be used after handling railway and 
tickets, after journeys, in factories and offices 
containing bacterial dust and in all similar 
cases. Of course it can also be used in all 
cases where formaldehyde has, hitherto, been 
medically prescribed, and more especially when 
it is desired to produce a hardening effect upon 


other 


the skin. 

“Another interesting development is in the 
field of solid and molded soaps. It is already 
known how to mix various ckemicals, including 
soaps, in the form of powder and then to press 
the mixture into pieces of certain shapes. It 
is also known to mix soaps with medicai addi- 
tions, the mixture being then allowed to dry, 
whereupon it is disintegrated and finally, by 
means of moderate pressure, formed into balls 
or tablets. Red 
HARD WATERS AS A PHYSIOLOGIC 
SOURCE OF CALCIUM IN THE BODY. 

An editorial of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, August 20, 1921, states 
that ‘‘the human body contains 1 percent of 
the element calcium, or a total of nearly 2 
pounds (about 1 Kg.), most of which is repre- 
sented by calcium phosphate deposited in the 
skeletal structures. This is assuredly a very 
large supply of an inorganic material for physio- 
logic purposes. How adequate this seeming 
abundance really is, however, will depend on 
the extent to which drafts are made on it in 
the every-day performances of the living body. 
The daily ‘waste’ has been estimated to exceed 
0.5 Gm., so that the normal supply would not 
be exhausted in less than two or three years if 
it were entirely available for physiologic uses. 
Obviously, a growing deficit cannot be tolerated 
indefinitely ; hence one is led to inquire whether 
the daily losses are ordinarily made good by the 
majority of mankind in their usual regimen, 
or, if not, to what extent deprivation of lime 
can continue before untoward evidences mani- 


fest themselves. 
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After citing conditions in which there is an 
unusual need of lime, the Journal states further, 
“it is quite conceivable that shortage of lime 
may become a reality if the diet is not well 
selected; for meats and cereals, fats and 
all of which enter so largely into 
this country—are at 
best very inadequate sources of lime. 
certain 


sugars 
present-day rations in 


“Lime salts are found in waters 
which are designated as ‘hard’ when the con- 
tent of calcium exceeds a minimum. Whether 
hard waters actually represent any noteworthy 
source of calcium for human needs is not clearly 
established. Recently the pharmacologist, H. 
H. Meyer' of Vienna, a careful scientific ob- 
server, has presented statistics regarding the 
military fitness of young men from different 
regions in Europe considered in relation to the 
quality of the water supplies at their homes. 
His data are interpreted to indicate a smaller 
incidence of diseased teeth and a larger propor- 
tion of persons with healthy teeth im areas 
where harder potable waters are used. Meyer 
even ventures the statement that, in general, 
the percentage of young men fit for service in 
the armies was larger in calcareous regions 
than in those in which other formations prevail. 
He also cites specific instances of a ‘deteriora- 
tion’ in the quality of the recruits at Gotha 
after the population was compelled to change 
its supply of drinking water from one of hard 
quality to softened water.” 

The editorial concludes by saying that ‘‘ex- 
perience has shown that it is not easy to 
enrich the body suddenly by therapeutically 
prescribed lime compounds. We must there- 
fore learn the ‘natural’ ways in which the cal- 
cium equilibrium is ordinarily prevented from 
showing a negative balance in man.” 

SEX EDUCATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The returns from 65 percent of the normal 
schools in the United States show that 75 
percent are doing some work in sex education 
and that 92 percent of the principals think 
that work should be given. The opposition 
seems at least in some cases to be due to wrong 
interpretations of the work. Our boards of 
education have done comparatively little, 
though three states are giving some organized 
work and five states are considering more. 
New England educators, as represented by 
normal school principals, are more opposed to 
than in favor of this work. The rest of the 





1 Meyer, H. H., “‘Ueber Kalktherapie, Oes- 
terriech,” Zischr. f. Stomatol., 18, No. 11, 1920. 
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United States is more in favor than opposed, 
the degree varying. The western states favor 
it most; the southern states in a slighter degree 
than the central and middle Atlantic states. 
That sex education will be organized is inevi- 
table. Why delay it for years, when with a 
thorough study of a method of instruction it 
might be introduced into the curriculum of our 
training schools? With the teachers prepared 
in this work, the boards of education could 
consider more seriously the question of sex 
education in the public and high schools. In 
the meantime, there is need for the training of 
teachers in the subject and the extensive edu- 
cation of the public to the need of sex instruc- 
tion.—V. H. Harris, Social Hygiene, 7,180,1921. 

PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 
GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF 
TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDI- 

CINE. 

Basic plans were laid this month for the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine. Government officials 
and distinguished workers in the field of 
human welfare participated. The people of 
Panama have donated the site for the institu- 
tion, and its maintenance will be secured by 
a foundation similar to that supporting the 
work of the Carnegie and Rockefeller enter- 
prises. 

The fruits of General Gorgas’ conquest are 
marked by the canal and the victory over 
yellow fever, and the memorial will ‘carry 
on” his work. Rear Admiral William C. 
Braisted is president of the Board of Directors, 
and Rear Admiral Stitt a member of the 
Board; the latter is a graduate in pharmacy 
and the former is president of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. Surgeon-General Mer- 
ritte W. Ireland and Drs. C. H. and W. J. 
Mayo, whose interest in pharmacists was 
shown during the War, also are active in the 
undertaking and were present at the meeting. 

CANCER WEEK. 

The Journal of the A. M. A. says editorially 
that ‘‘the purpose of Cancer week is to acquaint 
the lay public with the essential facts con- 
cerning the disease, to encourage early diagno- 
sis and treatment, and to reénlist the interest 
of the medical profession in controlling the 
disease. A large majority of fatalities in 
cancer have resulted from delay in treatment 
due to lack of recognition of the disease in its 
early stages. The responsibility rests on the 
public for delay in securing competent medical 


attention, and on the medical profession for 
delay in diagnosis and procrastination in 
treatment.” 

In another editorial the same publication 
directs attention to misstatements and over- 
statements in the press. The subject is of 
grave importance and pharmacists have 
opportunities to inform the afflicted that early 
attention insures possibilities of cure. 
OREGON SOIL SUITABLE FOR PEPPER- 

MINT GROWING. 

A. M. Todd has made the statement that 
Oregon soil and climatic conditions are favor- 
able for the production of peppermint. He 
recently inspected the land in Klamath County. 
EXPORT OF NATIVE DRUGS OF VAN- 

COUVER. 

A company has been formed at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to collect and export native 
British Columbia pharmaceutical herbs and 
barks. Most of its employees are to be former 
soldiers who are to be instructed in industrial 
botany and encouraged to take up pre-emptions 
in the forested areas between the rich agri- 
cultural valleys along the Canadian National 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway lines. 

T. N. Jamieson, founder of the Chicago 
Veteran Druggists’ Association, last month 
had the pleasure of meeting with his fraters 
at the round table; that he was seated at the 
head of the table is understood and it gave 
him pleasure to note the splendid growth 
and development of the association. The 
spirit of fraternity is always in evidence here, 
and it is surprising that not more cities organize 
along these lines; everywhere pharmacists 
attend weekly or monthly functions of clubs 
which keep up their lively interest in affairs, 
but it should be possible to arrange for an 
organization, planned after that in Chicago, 
which maintains the friendly relations among 
pharmacists. The C. V. D. A. members, 
on October 20, were guests of Charles Matthews, 
who contributed largely to the entertainment 
features of the Chicago A. Ph. A. meeting. 

Oscar W. Smith, for many years manager 
of the New York branch of Parke, Davis & 
Co., has been elected president of that cor- 
poration. James E. Bartlett assumes the 
management of the New York branch. 

Miers Busch is now a member of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Busch is a member 
of the Association and holds a number of 
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important places in business and other asso 
Philadelphia the 
Bourse, Board of Trade, American Academy 
of Music, etc 

Milton A. Miller, Portland, Ore., 
tired after eight years of service as collector 
of internal He 
druggist of Lebanon, Ore. He issucceeded by 
Clyde Huntly, also a druggist and an ex-mem- 
ber of the Oregon State Board of Pharmacy. 

Joseph F. Young, long and prominently 
identifie” with Maine pharmaceutical affairs, 
has been appointed federal assistant director 
enforcement in Maine. 


ciations of Director of 


has re- 


revenue. was formerly a 


of prohibition 
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Edward D. Davy, author of the paper on 
“Determination of Sodium Benzoate in Oleo- 
margarine,” THis JOURNAL, June number, 
p. 458, to an error therein; 
the solution of sodium hydroxide should be 
ms N 
50 instead of io’ 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley advocated the adop- 
tion of the metric system in commerce, before 


calls attention 


as stated. 


a sub-committee of the Senate Manufactures 


Committee, October 28. Quite a number of 


business familiar with conditions in 


South 
adoption of 


men, 


America, also urged 


the 


early general 
system. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM O. BLANDING 

“William Oliver Blanding, Blanding & 
Blanding, Inc., Providence, R. I., a prominent 

in Rhode Island pharmaceutical cir- 
died October 31. Mr. Blanding 
born in Providence, November 24, 1852, 
education in the public 
and thereafter in Brown 
University. He entered the business of his 
father to which he later succeeded; in 1897, 
the business was incorporated and he became 


of 


figure 
cles, was 
and 
received his earlier 
schools of that city, 


treasurer of the corporation. 

For many years Mr. Blanding was identified 
with the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
as treasurer. He many 
trade associations and fraternal organizations, 
and joined the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in 1894. 


was a member of 


He is survived by four sons, William C. 
Blanding of Syracuse, N. Y., and Richard W., 


P. Howard and Allen C. Blanding, of Prov- 
idence. His wife, Rosella Cornell, 
died in April 1917. 
FRANK R. PARTRIDGE. 
Frank Reuben Partridge, since 1895 a mem- 


who was 


ber of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, died October 21, aged 78 years. He was 
born in Augusta, Maine, and a life-long citizen 
of that city where, at an early age, he entered 
the drug store of C. F. Potter & Co., and later 
engaged in the drug business on his own ac- 
count. 

He was one of the first members of the Maine 
Pharmaceutical Association; when the Maine 
Pharmacy law was passed, he qualified by 
examination, receiving certificate No. 1. Mr. 
Partridge was appointed State Commissioner 
of Pharmacy in 1889 and continued in that 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


Clyde L. Eddy is a member of the Committee 
on Health Insurance A. Ph. A., which is com- 
posed of the following members: Chairman W. 
C. Anderson, Clyde L. Eddy, H. C. Christen- 


sen, W. J. Teeters and C. A. Mayo. (See 
October number, THIS JOURNAL, p. 783.) 
BULLETIN XXIX. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug 31, 1921. 


To the Members of the Committee: 
I am pleased to hand you herewith a finan- 
cial statement of the Committee. 


1920. Receipts. 
July 20 Balance on hand......... $178.35 
25.00 


20 Natl. Boards of Pharmacy. . 
American Pharmaceutical 
Association............. 25.00 


position until 1898. Three daughters and 
one son survive the deceased. 
1921. 
Jan. 13 4 copies 2nd edition Syllabus 5.28 
May 26 1 copy 2nd edition Syllabus 1.25 
Conference of Pharm. Fac- 
SRC Se ee a eae ene 25.00 
Aug. 31 189 copies 3rd Syllabus...... 284.65 
544.53 
1921 Expenditures. 

Apr. 2 300 1 cent stamps.......... 3.00 
11 500 clasp envelopes........ 11.00 
May 2 Rubber stamp and pad..... 1.80 
| 26 .00 

7 Multigraphing 1000 circu- 
PS Pangea ee ear a eee 3.00 
10 500 1 cent stamps.......... 5.00 











Nov. 1921 


16 300 1 cent stamps 3.00 
2) RDOr SUMMED... «006 0000's .65 


Aug. 31 Exchange (collection of 
CG ss ee dures wices'ee 3.40 
31 Cash on hand.. 487 .68 
544.53 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLYDE M. Snow, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bulletin XXX relates to proof sent to 
members of the Committee. 

ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTS. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
was held in Washington, D. C., during the 
week of October 24. 

The drug section was presided over by G. W. 
Hoover of Chicago. Reports were presented 
on methods of analysis as follows: 

“Examination of Arsphenamine and Neoars- 
phenamine,”’ by G. W. Hoover; “‘Determina- 
tion of Alcohol in Drug Preparations,” ‘‘De- 
termination of Chloroform in Drug Prepara- 
tions,” “‘Determination of Chloral Hydrate in 
Drug Preparations,” by A. G. Murray; 
‘Analytical Methods for the Determination of 
Silver in Silver Proteinates,’’ by W. L. Mitchell; 
“Determination of Camphor in Pills and Tab- 
lets by the Alcohol Distillation Method,” by 
G. H. Arner; ‘‘Distillation Method for the 
Estimation of Santalol in Santal Oil,” by 
C. W. Harrison; “Turpentine,” by J. O. 
Clarke; ‘Crude Drugs,” by A. Viehoever; 
“Alkaloids,” by A. R. Bliss; ‘Preliminary 
Report upon Methods for the Separation of 
Cinchona Alkaloids,’’ by E. O. Eaton; ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Analysis of Morphine, Codeine and 
Diacetylmorphine,” by C. K. Glycart; “Lax- 
ative and Bitter Tonic Drugs,’’ by H. C. Fuller; 
“The Determination of Calomel, Mercuric 
Chloride and Mercuric Iodide in Tablets,” by 
E. C. Merrill; ‘The Analysis of Acetyl 
Salicylic Acid,” by A. E. Paul; ‘‘Methods 
for the Examination of Phenolphthalein,”’ by 
Samuel Palkin; ‘‘Methods for the Analysis of 
Monobromated Camphor,”’ by C. D. Wright; 
“Methods for the Examination of Procaine,”’ 
by A. W. Hanson; “Preliminary Report upon 
Methods for the Separation and Estimation of 
the Principal Cinchona Alkaloids,” “Differen- 
tiation of Japanese and American Peppermint 
Oils,” by E. O. Eaton. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, F. P. Veitch; vice-president, A. J. Pat- 
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ten; secretary-treasurer, W. W. Skinner; 
chairman Board of Editors, R. T. Balcom, 

NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORY AT 

CORNELL. 

The corner-stone of the new Chemical Lab- 
oratory at Cornell has been laid. George F. 
Baker, New York banker, donated the labo- 
ratory, a gift of $1,500,000. 


PRIESTLEY PORTRAIT DONATED TO 
NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The Washington Section of the American 
Chemical Society donated a portrait of Priestley 
to the National Museum. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

Lieut. Colonel Sir David Prain, director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, delivered the 
inaugural sessional address to the students of 
the British Pharmaceutical Society’s School 
of Pharmacy, this year. The subject of the 
address was “Professional Training;’ from 
this the following on variations in training is 
reprinted: 

“Public Opinion insists that training in med- 
icine shall go hand-in-hand with training in 
surgery. Though the duties in the two arts 
niay differ, the law ordains that before a neo- 
phyte may practice either, he must be able to 
undertake both. The obligation to secure a 
‘double qualification’ involves complete pro- 
fessional training in the fabrica of surgery; 
the institutes of medicine and the materia both 
arts share with pharmacy. 

“Originally, practical pupilage was the rec- 
procedure. It worked fairly well. 
The surgical fabrica, before the advent of 
antiseptics, were patent to the eye; 
in practice depended on caution and manipu- 
lative skill. The medical institutes consisted 
largely of physiological and pathological pos- 
tulates, which might be memorized; success 
in practice rewarded natural sagacity and sav- 
ing common But when 
teaching intending practitioners how their ma- 
teria should be used, incidentally proved to 
them how desirable it was that they should 
possess some acquaintance with chemical 
principles and with the characters and qual- 
ities of living organisms. When the institutes 
of medicine, discarding clinical authority, initi- 
ated the methods of direct observation and con- 
trolled experiment, students soon discovered 
for themselves that they could not grasp the 
facts underlying those subjective conceptions of 
the normal and the irregular they were ex- 


ognized 


success 


sense. pharmacy, 
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pected to master, without some knowledge of 
physics and some understanding of the struc- 
ture and functions of vital mechanisms. 
“Early journeymanship, originally spent at 
seats of learning discussing debatable questions 
and ‘wrangling’ for degrees, was replaced by a 
This de- 
veloped into ‘a course of professional studies’ 


system of ‘walking the hospitals.’’ 


which expanded at the expense of pupilage un- 
til the latter disappeared. 

“Medicine found that professional training 
gave better results than the practical instruc- 
tion of pupilage, but that the opportunities for 
education, as with 
which pupilage affords, cannot be provided 
More 
was needed than a widening of the scientific 


contrasted instruction, 


during a course of professional study. 
foundation on which sound professional train- 


In order to ‘kill two birds with one 
stone’ the ‘training in pure science’ which fu- 


ing rests. 


ture practitioners ought to undergo, was made 
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a discipline distinct from the professional train- 
ing which had to be imparted. The purpose 
was as sound as the theory on which it is based. 
But the extent to which it may be attained de- 
pends on the nature of the scientific discipline 
provided. 

“The policy interests you. Pharmacy some- 
times pays it the compliment of advocating its 
adoption. This from 
men of vision who foresee a time when, in 


suggestion emanates 
pharmacy too, pupilage may be only a memory. 
When that day comes the need to follow medi- 
cal example may have arisen. But while prac- 
tical pupilage in pharmacy remains possible 
the need for a preliminary ‘course in pure sci- 
ence’ is not clear, and the policy long adopted 
When Phar- 
macy has to devise a new policy, she may do 
well to study, rather than copy the example set 
by medicine. 


by the Society seems preferable. 


She may then, perhaps, avoid 
some far from trivial difficulties.”’ 
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SALES TAX. 
The plan of the Smoot Bill provides in brief: 
1—Personal income taxes retained, but with 
surtaxes reduced to the point of demonstrated 
efficiency. 2 
ration tax. 3—Customs duties. 4 
inheritance or estate tax. 


Retention of the present corpo- 
-Existing 
5—The tobacco tax. 
6—A tax of 3 percent on manufacturers and 
producers. 

The best tax is one that is least felt and most 
easily collected. Some have denominated the 
Finance Committee bill a “‘near-atrocity,’”’ and 
it is said that the Smoot Sales Tax Bill is 
growing in favor. The reason for hesitancy 
in adoption is the belief that this is an innova- 
tion in taxation methods; it is not and is gain- 
ing strength wherever there is an intelligent 
discussion of it. Seemingly the plan promises 
squareness and fairness, economy of collection 
and riddance of the burden of taxation t:nder 
which business and industry are bending. 

The Sales Tax was defeated, but it will come 
again in some form or other. We need a 
system of taxation which will not discourage 
thrift, production or consumption. 


NARCOTIC IMPORTATIONS. 
Health Commissioner of New York City 
Dr. Royal Copeland, in an address 
Cincinnati City Club, stated that prohibition 
had increased the illicit use of narcotic drugs. 
This country, he said, imports sixteen times 


before 


as much opium as any other civilized country, 


AND THE LAW. 

and that in 1920 importations amounted to 
645,000 which is enough to 
every man, woman and child three grains. He 
further stated that 25,000 pounds are suffi- 
cient for all legitimate medical purposes of the 
country for a year. 


SHEPARD-TOWNER BILL. 

The Shepard-Towner Bill (S. 1039) has been 
passed by the Senate and will soon come up for 
consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association in an editorial of a recent issue ex- 
presses its opposition to the measure, ‘“‘be- 
cause (1) the principle of federai State aid as 
a means of financing public health work is an 
unsound financial 


pounds, give 


policy; (2) public health 
work, except those activities which are clearly 
national in character, is essentially a function 
of the State and local government and should 
be supported out of State and local funds; 
(3) there are no reliable statistics by which 
it can be proved that the United States stands 
seventeenth in maternal death rate as the ad- 
vocates of the measure claim; (4) the measures 
provided in the bill will not afford an effective 
remedy for existing conditions, and (5), and 
most important, if the federal government in- 
tends to inaugurate activities for the care of 
maternity and infancy or for any other public 
health measure, such work should be delegated 
to the United States Public Health Service 
and not toa bureau of the Department of Labor. 
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“The Hon. Samuel E. Winslow of Massa- 
chusetts is chairman of the committee to 
which the bill has been referred.”’ 


TAX ON PERFUMERY AND OTHER 
TOILET ARTICLES. 

The paragraph of the Senate tax measure 
relating to perfumes, cosmetics and _ toilet 
preparations has been adopted with amend- 
ments eliminating the tax on tooth and mouth 
washes, dentifrices and tooth pastes and toilet 


powders other than soap powders. As 
amended the paragraph reads: Perfumes, 
essences, extracts,. toilet waters, cosmetics, 


hair oils, powders, hair dressings, hair restor- 
atives, hair dyes, aromatic cachous or any sim- 
ilar substance, article or preparation by what- 
soever name known or distinguished, any of 
the above which are used or applied or in- 
tended to be used or applied for toilet purposes 
except tooth and mouth washes, dentifrices, 
tooth pastes, toilet powders, 4 per cent. 

WADSWORTH-CALDER AMENDMENT. 

Senator Wadsworth, explaining that it was 
not intended to impose a double tax on wines 
and medicines, has moved to change that part 
of the amendment to read as follows: 

Sec. 601. That upon all vinous liquors, 
including such vinous liquors as are used in 
those medicinal preparations which are au- 
thorized to be manufactured under the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department pursuant to 
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the national prohibition act, and which liq- 
uors are or hay~ been produced in or imported 
into the United States, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, when sold or removed for 
consumption, in lieu of the revenue taxes now 
imposed thereon by law, a tax of $1.20 per 
wine gallon, less the amount of any internal 
revenue taxes previously paid thereon. 

After all the discussion on alcohol taxation 
the tax will not be changed. It may safely be 
stated that this result is due to the active in- 
terest of druggists. 


RETAILER NOT LIABLE AS WHOLE- 
SALER IN DIRECT SHIPMENT ON 
DOCTOR’S ORDER. 

If a physician issues an official narcotic or- 
der to a wholesale dealer or manufacturer who 
sends the narcotic desired direct to the physi- 
cian and makes collection for the same through 
a retail dealer such retail dealer does not incur 
liability to tax as a wholesale dealer on account 
of making such collection, it, of course, being 
understood that the retailer does not issue or 
receive any official narcotic order or secure 
possession or control of the narcotic at any 
time in acting solely as a collection agency for 
the wholesale dealer or mariufacturer. 

If the shipments are made for account of the 
retailer, that is, the title to the narcotics is 
vested in the retailer, then the latter is liable as 
wholesaler. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Die Gewitirze, thre Herkunft, Geschichte und 
Verwendung, thre morphologischen und chem- 
ischen Eigenschaften, ihre Handelssorten und 
thre Verfdlschungen. gr. Octavo, 60 pp., 
mit 19 Abbildungen im Text und einem aus- 
fiihrlichen Sachregister, von Dr. Ernst Kiister, 
a. o. Prof. der Botanik in Bonn. M. 7.50 
Leipzig, Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft m. b.- 
H. 

This is a reprint of the chapter on spices 
in the classic work ‘‘Lebensmittelgewerbe” 
(Food Industry), edited by the late Professor 
Karl von Buchka, Director of the Government 
Technical Laboratories in Berlin and com- 
piled by experts in their respective field. 

The monograph is divided into two parts, 
General and Special. The first classifies the 
spices as parts of plants, presents a chapter 
on chemical and microscopical analysis and 
ends with a very complete bibliography. The 
Special Part treats the following 10 spices: 
pepper, paprika, mustard, cloves, allspice, 


ginger, nutmeg and mace, cinnamon, vanilla 
and saffron. How thoroughly this is done 
can be seen from the arrangement: Botanical 
Origin, History, Morphology, Microscopy, 
Chemistry, Commercial Varieties, Adulterants 
and Substitutes. A very complete double 
column index of six pages concludes this 
excellent monograph, which we can heartily 
recommend. 
OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PH.M. 

Elemente der Physikalischen und Chemischen 
Krystallographie von Paul Groth. Octavo, 363 
pp. mit 4 Tafeln, 962 Textfiguren und 25 
Stereoskopbildern, gebunden. M. 90. Miin- 
chen, R. Oldenbourg, 1921. 

Crystallography first attracted attention in 
connection with mineralogy, but now has 
obtained an important place in both physics 
and chemistry. 
treated the subject merely from the stand- 
point of mineralogists, examining the external 


The early crystallographers 








YIS 


appearance of minerals and the optical and 
other properties, and they correctly assumed 
that the 
structure were closely allied. 


external shape and the internal 
The application 
of their observation to the more perfect crystals 
of substances of more definite composition 
as produced in the laboratory has extended 
into the field 


of molecular physics and of stereo-chemistry 


the scope of crystallography 
The author deserves credit of treating the 
ubject in the above work from two stand- 
both physical 
1870 has he done rt 


points, and chemical As 


early as search work on the 
science and published a book in 1876, “‘Physi- 
kalische Krystallographie.’”’ In its fifth edi- 
tion now before us the work also includes the 
chemical aspect and presents a complete 
treatise on crystallography, a masterwork of 
its kind. 

The book are: Physical 
Crystallography, Special Part, 
Chemical Crystallography and Directions for 
the Determination of Crystals. The physical 
gives full descriptions of the different 
How tho 
from the 


divisions of the 


General and 


part 
systems, together with examples. 
roughly this is done can be seen 
fact that this part contains 946 illustrations. 
The chemical part contains chapters on chemi 
cal and mor- 
photropy, isomorphy and polymorphy. The 
analytical part fully illustrates the different 
refractometer, 
The 4 


two of which are in colors, and the 25 stereo- 


crystallographic symmetry, 


instruments, as microscope, 


konoscope and goniometer. plates, 
scope projections, are works of art and help to 
illustrate and clarify the text. 

As stated before, the book is a real master- 
work on this comparatively new science. 

OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, PuH.M. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Thermodynamics and Chemistry. By Frank 
H. MacDougall. 391 pp. Price, $5.50 net. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


Chemical Reactions and Their Equations. 
By Ingo W. D. Hackh. 138 pp. Price, 
$1.75 net. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phil- 


adelphia. 
Practical Biological Chemistry. By G. and 
Guide Pour Les Manip- 
ulations de Chimie Translated 
from the Third Edition by Hector A. Colwell 
61 illustrations. 5% x 8%, cloth. 380 pp 
New York, 1921. Price, $3.75. 
Organic Medicinal Chemicals 
Natural By M. Barrowcliff 


Thomas P. Bertrand. 


Biologique. 


(Synthetic 


and and H. 
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Carr. 25 illustrations. 5% x 8%, cloth. 
344 pp. Lendon, 1921. (Industrial Chem- 
istry Series Price, $4.00 

Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By Sir 


Edward Thorpe. Revised and enlarged edi 
Illustrated. Vol. I. 951 pp 
Vo. <4. €17 pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Mu 7 nology: La 


Vic robiolog y. 


tion. Price, 


$20.00 Price, $20.00 
watory Manual in General 
Laboratory of 
Agricul- 

illus 
& Sons, 


Prepared by 
Bacteriology and Hygiene, Michigan 
College. 2d edition 172 pp 


Wiley 


tural 
trated. Price, $3.50. John 
Inc., New York 
The Microscope 
Methods and to 
3th ed 


An Introduction to Micro 
Histology. By 
250 illustra 


Simon 


scop1 
pl 


Henry Gage 472 pp 


tions. The Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
Poisons: Their Effects and Detection. By 


lexander W. Blyth and Meredith W. Blyth 
5th edition, revised, enlarged, and rewritten 
779 pp. Illustrated. Price, $12.00. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York 
Plant Life. By 
Thatcher. 268 pp. Price, $3.00 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 

Stoichiometry: The Calculations of Analytica! 
By Edmund H. Miller. 
Price, $2.00 


Roscoe W 
McGraw 


Chemistry of 


3rd edi- 


The 


Chemistry. 
tion, revised. 201 pp. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
American Chemistry: A Record of Achi 
ments the Basis for Future Progress. By Harri 
son Hale. 215 Illustrations. Price, 
$2.00. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
By Frank 
Society 


$4.50. 


pp. 63 


Organic Compounds of Mercury. 
C. Whitmore. Chemical 
Monograph Series. 397 pp 
Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New York. 

Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges. 
By James F. Norris. International Chemical 
677 pp. 43 Illustrations 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

Volumetric Analysis for Students of Pharma 
By Charles H. 


American 
Price, 


Series. Price, $3 50. 


ceutical and General Chemistry. 


Hampshire, B.Sc. (London), F.1.C. Third 
edition, 124 pages, illustrations, 12mo. Phila- 


delphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 1921 
Price, $1.75 net. 

A Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis of 
Inorganic Substances. By Olin Freeman Tower, 
Ph.D., Adelbert College. Fourth edition, re 
vised, 8vo, xv + 90 pages. Philadelphia, P 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1.50 net. 





